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“ WHERE SHALL I TURN TO FORGET, AND BE AT 
PEACE?” 


A. H. T. 


} ‘ she yg > is — | 5 ; , : aad ' 
Oh woman, when thy golden youth is gone, | sweet earth they had gladdened with their smiles, long after the pale, 


Swittly hath died away, | 
As light from the sweet day,— | 
How shalt thou meet the night which cometh on? 


When none shall heed thy voice—no earthly friend | 
Shall whisper in thine ear, 


THE PEARL OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
A TALE OF THE PHANAR. 
CHAPTER L—THE GREEK RAYAH AND HIS FAMILY. 
There is no spectacle which nature can offer to us more beautiful than 
the sunset of an Eastern clime. It is beautiful; yet how unlike the not 
less lovely perishing of day in our land, when the sunbeams linger on the 
creen fields and gushing streams, as though they mourned to leave the 


timid stars have come stealing forth, one by one, from the depths of the 
untathomable. In the Bast, it is a magnificent sight to see the sun going 
down to his rest, like an unconquered warrior sull fierce and terrible ! 
Throughout the whole day, he has rolled glaring and flaming along the 
burning vault, drinking up the mists from the parched earth, and destroy- 


| ing every fleeting cloud; and now, when his hour is come, with unabated 

strength, and with redoubled swittness, he rushes down the etherial 
| height, and perishes, as he has lived, in a blaze of glory ' Phen, swift 
j and sudden trom his gorgeous death-bed, night arises to claim the inheri- 
| tance he has left; she flings her veil of darkness over the world, now dull 
| and rayless, like one who casts a shroud on the cold limbs of the dead, 
j and ascending to the cloudless heavens, she rolls back the dazzling sheet 
| of light that curtained them, and unfolds the portals of infinity, that all 
may see at once the glorious ranks, of the interminable worlds within. 
| When her dominion is thus established, there never fails to steal through 
| the air, like the last sigh of nature for her departed sunshine, a gentle 
| breeze, which is named the “Iinbat.” and beneath whose cool, soft 
| breath the drooping earth revives at last. ‘ 

And now the lite-restoring “ Imbat” is sweeping over as fair a city as 
‘ever was fashioned by the hand of man, and the pure, cloudless 
night has veiled a landscape which yields to none on earth in serene 
and smiling beauty ; but it is one prominent feature in the moral aspect 
| of this world, which all who have wandered from lend to land must often 
| have clearly noted, that it is ever in the fairest and most peaceful scenes 

that human corruption seems most rife, and ever where nature looks her 


Words thou wouldst die to hear— 
* | love thee still the same, until the end ;” 


Where shalt thou turn from the remembered past 
Throagh the dark years to come ?— 
The heart must have a home, 

Something whereon to lean, even to the last. 


A pitying voice shall tell thee, whispering low 
To the still soul within; 
“Only be pure from sin ; 
What though of earthly joy thou canst not know ? 


“T feel thy grief—I have shed human tears, 
i know thy sorrow well, 
Better than thou canst tell, 

I know the darkness of thy lonely years. 


‘ Yet tremble not—though there be none beside, 
Though the deep waters roll, 


and the circumstances of their varying fortunes had greatly tended to 
draw out the powers of her reflecting mind. : 

Erota’s brief existence had just embraced that period when first her 
enslaved and degraded country had given symptoms of its glorious 
awaking from the sleep of lethargy which bound it so long in the do- 
minion of the Turks, and even now, from shore to shore of her native 
Greece, the watchword of “ Liberty or Death” was sounding, and the 
preparations for a universal insurrection, long carried on in the profound- 
est secresy, were ripe for execution. 

In other respects the education of the gentle Pearl had not differed 
from that of all young maidens of the Phanar. She had been taught to 
embroider, and to make sweetmeats of rose leaves, and other lady-like 
accomplishments; but she had also been taught to read, and of this lat- 
ter acquirement she had made ample use, unlike most of her young 
friends, who greatly preterred sitting all day combing out their long 
hair, or bathing their aristocratic little hands in cool scented water. It 
is true the Pearl had no other books than the four Gospels, and some old 
legends of blessed martyrs and departed saints; but she drew from them 
the promise of a holier and a happier life, when this, which was openin 
to her so full of tempests and alarins, should have passed away. And 
though she was but sixteeu—thut age when to most the world is made 
bright by the young heart’s owu sunshine—she had that early maturity 
of mind, which teaches before the time of miseries that can make the 
wearied eyes right glad to close for ever, even upon so beautiful an 
| earth ! 

The stillness had been uninterrupted for some time, and the hand of 
the aged Prince wandered idly among the golden curls of his daughter's 
hair when, suddenly starting up, he exclaimed, “ Who is there—who 
| comes !”” with an accent which showed how, at that period, the smallest 


| was a source of alarm, and the safety of one hour no guarantee for that 
| of the next. f 

| “Itis Theophani, my Dada (or nurse),” said Erota, soothingly ; and 
the old man sank back with a sigh of relief. ; 


| Theophani, a little old wrinkled woman, with a long searf of crape 





Over thy prostrate soul, 
Thy God shall be thy stay—for thee He died.”’ 
OO 
THE LITTLE MATCH-GIRL. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. BY H. (©. ANDERSEN.==-TRANSLATED BY 


BECKWITH. 


CHARLES 


It was so terribly cold,—it snowed, and the evening began to be dark ; 
it was also the last evening in the year,—New Year’s Eve. On this cold 
dark evening a poor little girl went into the street with bare head and 
saked feet. it is trne she had had shoes on when she went from home, 

it of what use were they !—They were very large shoes, her mother had 


last worn them, they were too large ; and the little one lost them in hur- | 


rying over the street as two carriages passed quickly by. One shoe was 
not to be found, and the other a boy ran away with, saying that he could 
use it for a cradle when he got children himself. 
oo her small naked feet, which were red and blue with cold,—she carried 
a number of matches in an old apron, and held one bundle in her hand 
No one had bought of her the whole day, no one had given her a farthing. 


; , ( 
Poor thing! she was hungry and bemunbed with cold and looked so | 
hair which curled so 


lowncast!—The suow-flakes fell on her vellow 
prettily round her neck, but she did not heed that. 

The lights shone out from all the windows, and there was such a deli- 
cious smell of roast beef ia the street,—it wus New Yeur’s Eve, 
thought of that! 

She sat down in a 
more forward iu the street than the other,—and drew her legs up under 
1er to wartn herself, but she was still colder, and she durst not gu home ; 
she had not sold any matches or got a single farthing! 


and she 


corner between two houses—the one stood a little 


Her father would 
beat her,—and it was also cold at home, they had only the roof directly 
over them, and there the wind whistled in, although straw aud rags were 
stuffed in the largest crevices. 

Her little hands were almost benumbed with cold. 
might do some good, durst she only draw one out of the bundle, strike it 
o the wall, and warm her fingers. She drew one ont, rifch! how it 
burnt! ic was a warm clear flame like that of a little candle, when she held 
r hand round it,—it was a strange light! 

The little itl thought she sat by a large } 

ills on the top; the tire burned so nicely 
“ hat das th it! 

a the flame 
fHurnt match in her hand. 
were t 


Ah! alittle inatch 


m stove with bright brass 


and warmed so well! Nay, 


Another was struck, 
he light tell on the wall it became as transparent as crape : she 
looked directly into the room, where the roasted goose stuffed with apples 
ind pranes steamed so charmingly on the table which was laid out, and 
covered with a shining white cloth and fine porcelain service. What was 
etill more splendid, the goose sprung off the dish and waddled along the 
floor with knife and fork in its back ; it came directly up to the poor girl. 

hen the match went out, and there was only the thick cold wall to be 
reen. 

She struck another match. Then she sat under the most charming 
Shristmas-tree,—it was still larger and more ornamented than that she 
nad seen through the glass door at the rich merchant’s, the last Christmas : 
a thousand candles burnton the green branches; and motley pictures, like 
those which ornament the shop windows, looked down ather. The lit- 
tle girl lifted up both her hands—then the match was extinguished,—the 
many Christmas candles rose higher and higher ; she saw that they were 
bright stars,—one of them fell and made a fiery stripe inthe sky. ‘“‘ Now 
one dies!” said the poor girl, for old grandmother, who alone had been 
kind to her, but who was now dead, had told her that when a star falls, a 
soul goes up to God ! 

She again struck a match against the wall, it shone all around, and her 
old grandmother stood in the lustre, so shining, so mild and blissful. 
‘Grandmother!’ exclaimed the little girl, “oh! take me with you! 1 
know you will be gone away when the match goes out,—like the warm 
stove, the delicious roast goose, and the delightful Christmas-tree !’’—and 
she struck in haste the whole remainder of matches that was in the bun- 


17 . . 
cle,—she would not lose sight of graudmother, and the matches shone 


with such brilliancy that it was clearer than in broad daylight. Grand- 
mother had never before looked so pretty, so great; she lifted the 
poor little girl up in her arms, and they flew so high, so high, in splen- 
Pe and joy, there was no cold, no hunger, no anxiety,—they were with 
rod, 
_ But the little girl sat in the corner by the house, in the cold mornin 
1our, with red cheeks, and with a smile round her mouth,—dead—frozeg 
to death, the last evening of the old year. 

New Year’s morning rose ; 
es, of which a bundle 
said they! But noone 


: over the little corpse as it sat with the match- 
was burnt. She has been trying to warm herself, 


, : ntered with her old grandmother into 
New Year’s Joys. = 


loveliest, that the deadliest of men’s passions rise rampant to deface it! twisted round her red cap, to show that she was a widow, and a pair of 
The very name of that imperia) city—of Constantinople—conjures up | the brightest black eyes that ever were seen, came forward with many 
| dark images of death and horror, and recalls the blood-stained anuals of | salutations. She was but an oriental specimen of a class which happily 

the hard, cruel race who, from generation to generation, have sent rapine | 18 confined to no one nation or country, for she had been many years the 


The little girl now went | 


The little girl stretched out her feet to warm them too, | 
went out, the stove yanished—she sat with a stump of the | 
it burnt, it shone; and | 


, and murder to run riot in her streets, and have built them fairy palaces, 
and laid out green, luxuriant gardens, to be but the haunts of infamy and 
vice! Even to-night, tranquil and smiling as it seems to sleep beneath 
the starlit sky, wild rumours are afloat within the city, and deeds of vio- 


| lence have been performed during the last few days, which are but the | 


precursors to amore extensive and terrible vengeance; for it is the suim- 
iner of the year 1821, and that year lives to this day in the memory of 
thousands!—not so much because tie whole nation of regenerated Greeks 
may cry, exultingly, ** Tleu we became free!” as because every here 
and there an aged father may still murmur ont, “Then I became child- 
less !”? or a widow and an orphan tell how, in that year, their country stole 
from them a husband and a parent! 

Just as the last ray of light struck upon each golden cupola, like the 
| sunbeam that drew melody from the stony lips of Memuoun, it seemed in- 
stantaneously to awaken a strange melodious voice within the city. Clear 
and distinct, the musical eall to prayers urose, caught up, and repeated 
from mosque to mosque, from minaret to minaret, from Europe to Asia! 
—and at the sound the obedient worshippers bowed down, far and near, 
, on the roofs of their houses, or in their gardens, wherever they had come 
| to breathe the fresh night air, There was one group, however, assembled 

on the terrace ofa villa close to the Bosphorus, who allowed this univer- 
sal call toa mistaken worship to arise unheeded, and the last sound had 


| attached and faithful servant of the C family, devoted even unto 

' the death, since assuredly she would have given her life for her beautiful 

| Pearl, 

| “Highness,” she said, addressing the Prince, “a Greek, a stranger 
monk, is in the lower court, and requests permission to come into your 

presence, and rest from the fatigues of a long journey.” 

‘A monk, a stranger!” said Constantine, distrustfully; “ Authyimo 
do you hear !” 
| fle may well be no monk, and no Greek,” 
| ing anxiously. 

‘Far more likely a spy in disguise,” added Riga Galati. 
“My Effendis! what wre you saying?” exclaimed Theophani, claspin 
jher hands. “It isa holy and blessed monk, if ever there was one!” 

“But Theophani, have you ever seen him before—do you know him 
to be a monk ?”’ said Anthymos. 

“Should | know the precious saint Dimitri for atrue and mighty saint, 
if he came upon the earth, though I never saw him—may he defend us! ’ 
| here she made the siguof the cross; “I tell you it isa most pious monk ; 
| did I not kiss his hands, as well I might! and did he not give me h 

blessing !”’ , 
The young men still did not seem to think this evidence conclusive 
when she added, “ He bid me say his name was Neophytus, and that he 


said Anthymos, approac h- 


died tar away in the gardens of Asia, whilst they still retained their mo-| came trom Kishneff.” 


tionless attitudes. ‘Their house was the largest and handsomest in that 
| portion of the city of Constantinople, which is called the “ PHanan,” and 
j hal long been devoted exclusively to the 


| Greek families during the period of the Turkish dominion in their own 


co uitry, and the party that, according to the invariable custom, had come to | 


| spend the evening in the open air, were 


all admirable types of the true 
Hellenie aristocracy. 


The most prominent tignre in the group was that 
of a stately and dignified old man, who veclined ona pile ot cushions, list- 
| lessly holding in his hand the jewelled mouthpiece of the crystal narghile* 
* The * varghile”’ 
| that stood beside him. 
p ‘riod—a long pelisse 


is almost the same as the “ hookah’ of India. 

He wore the dress of the Greek Rayahs of that 
of purple cashmere, lined with costly furs, and 
hanging loose ly round him, so as to display iis inner garment of striped 
silk, which was bound at the waist by amagniticent shawl; from beneath 
his scarlet fez or cap, the flowing hair, soft and silky as that of a child, 
} rolled down int suoWw-Wlite masses over his shoulders, and mingled with 


| the long streaming beard that fell on his breast. 

pearance, as wellas the deep furrows that marked his noble foreliwead, 
showed suflicieutly that he had seen the light of many summers, but his 
fine countenance was, notwithstauding, altogether devoid of that expres- 
sion of deep inward calm, of a mental repose which is almost passir eness, 
that is so peculiar to the very aged as to seem, indeed, asort of foretaste 
of that far deeper rest, to which they are hastening fast. His light blue 
eyes, though dim with many tears, had an anxious, unquiet gaze, and 
even as he sat silent, the working of his features gave evidence of many 
agitating thoughts within. 

At some distance from him twe remarkably fine-looking young men, 
| dressed in the full Greek costume, were standing together, engaged in 

earnest conversation; they leant on the stone balustrade of the terrace, 
looking down into the beautiful garden which surrounded the house, and 
| spoke in a low tone, as though ou a subject of deep interest. The old 
man was, the Prince Constantine C , who, at an earlier period of his 
| life, had been Hospodar of Moldavia. One of the young men, proud and 
dignified as himself, was his son Anthymos; and the other, named Riga 
Galati, whose murdered father had been his dearest friend, was his 
“ psycho pethi” (literally “ son of the soul”), which is the term they give 
in Romaic, to an adopted child. 

On a low cushion, at the feet of the aged Prince, sat his only daughter, 
who, throughout the whole of Pera, was known by no other name than 
| that of the “ Pearl of the Bosphorus.” The title had been assigned to 
her, not so much on account of her delicate beauty, though her’s was a 
face to recall the image of some pure, pale star, with the fair hair — 
round it like the golden clouds, as for all those higher qualities of min« 
and intellect, which gave her so marked a superiority over her young 
Phanariote companions. 

Erota C was from infancy one of those pure and gentle apirits, to 
whom it seems given to walk, angel-like, through a corrupt and deceit- 








ful world, with the white robes of their innocence unsullied to the last! | 


and to this rare and beautiful disposition, she added talents of no common 
order. Her mother had died early, so that, contrary to the usual mode 
of education adopted for the daughters of the Greeks, which involves a 
system of alinost Moslem seclusion, her father had associated her con- 


i | stantly with himself, in the vicissitudes of his varied and painful career. | 
’ knew what beautiful things she had seen,—in what | He could not bear that his sweet and loving child should ever be absent | —and he shrunk back abashed. 
eplendour and gladness she hiad « 


| from his side, for she was, indeed, the last sunbeam of the chequered and 
} a 
tempestuous life whose sun was even now about to go down in darkness, 


residence of all the noble | 


His truly venerable ap- | 


“From Kishneff!” exclaimed Anthymos, his eye brightening suddenly. 
“Oh iny father it is—it must be.” ; 

“Let him be admitted,” said the old Prince, eagerly, and Theophani 
hurried away to obey his orders, with as much alacrity as though she had 
been about to receive Saint Dimitri himself, for whom she entertained a 
most unjust and nureasonable preference above all the other saints in the 
calendar. Ina few minutes she returned, ushering in the une xpected 
visitor, and as he approached, the whole party simultaneously rose, witht 
tae involuntary respect which his i ig appearance w is calculated 





to inspire. 


CHAPTER IL—THE MESSENGER 


ALLIANCE.” 
Neophytus, the monk, was a man between forty and fifty years of age—- 


his great height rendered more striking by the straight black robe and 
high cap whi h he wore. 


FROM THE “ SACRED 


the black crape veil, that also forms a part 
of the dress of a Greek priest, hung in heavy folds round a grave and 
stern countenance, whose deadly paleness contrasted strangely with his 
long dark hairand beard. His features were heavy and irregular, though 
the whole countenance was full of expression, and stamped with the 
unpress of that indomitable will and unbending steadiness of purpose 
| which form the true elements of a powerful character ; but what was 
most striking in his severe and rigid face was, the total absence of all 
evidence of those more natural and softer feelings, from which we would 
suppose no heart formed of mortal dust to be altogether exempt; those 
| bitter tears that surely at some one period of life human weakness fails 
| not to wring from human eyes, could never have fallen from his, so clear, 
| so calm, so stern was their gaze—and it was impossible to think his firmly 
compressed lips had ever spoken to sister or to bride those gentle words 
of endearment, whose very utterance softens and subdues the spirit. 
Neophytus was a man who could suffer, even to agony, but who could 
not sorrow—who could exult to madness, but not rejoice ! 

He responded with quiet dignity to the salutations of the old Prince, 
and when Erota and the younger men had respectfully kissed his hand 
| he seated himself in silence. The customary forms of eastern politeness 

were next observed—the ‘“ cheboukier’’ (or pipe bearer) presented him 
with a long narghile, the Pearl herself offered him sweetmeats and a 
glass of clear water; but after the servants had retired, it was evident 
that a considerable constraint was felt by all parties—each was engaged 
in silently scrutinizing the other with an anxiety and mistrust perhaps 
equally shared by all. At last Constantine broke the embarrassing 811 
ence, and addressed Neophytus. 

a You come from Kisneff in Bessarabia, holy brother? it is a long and 
fatiguing journey, you must require rest.” ' 

“ These are not times,” 





answered the monk, in a clear, sonorous voice, 
which escaped from the immovable lips he ‘scarce seemed to unclose, 
| when men should feel fatigue in the limbs, that are yet bound by an 
oppressor’s chain, or seek repose for the head that is crushed beneath a 
| tyrant’s yoke!” 
| “Oh, then, let them burst the bonds asunder,” exclaimed the young 
| Riga, with passionate eagerness, “ let them for ever destroy that most ab- 
| horred yoke !” 





“Young man—young man !”” exclaimed Constantine, in a warning tone 


The monk took no notice of this remark; he looked down upon the 
| lovely view that lay beneath the terrace, so still and smiling. 
j ‘ . ° 
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7 - — 
“ You have here, indeea, a fair and tranquil resting-place, Prince Con- 
stantine,” he said; then added, while his eye rested with the utmost se- 
verity on the two young men—* it is well for those who have now the 
leisure and the will to take their ease in soft and —— scenes like 
those, to wauton with their vacant hours, in moonlit gardens, and lay | 
their nerveless limbs to rest beneath a smiling sky! it is well, I say, for | 
them! Elsewhere there are tumults and alarms, and there are voices 
crying out for vengeance on an oppressed and degraded country, and 
men who glory to perish for the land they love !—there is a cause, for 
which rivers of blood are shed! but not one tear over the dead who die 
for it' a cause that has even nerved weak women, to look on death, and 
smile! and the very children to yield up their young lives without a | 
struggle.” 

The words of the monk, with the bitter taunt which they implied, stung | 
the young men to the very soul. Authymos started forward, forgetting 
all precaution, and exclaimed, wita the blood rushing to his forehead— | 

“Who, who would linger in moonlit gardens, or steep their limbs in 
vile luxurious ease, When the hour for which they pine shall have dawn- | 
ed at last! aud the voice they paut to hear have uttered the blessed 
words— arise and strike !’” 

“ Myson, my son, oli beware,” said theaged Constantine. But again the 
mouk made no reply to this eager and hasty speech, he suddenly changed 
the subject by a seemingly frivolous remark—* The jewels which orna- 
ment this pipe.” he said, aud he used the Albanian word “ sipsi’’ instead 
of the more ordinary Romaic—* are very rich and beautiful.” 

At this speech, the eyes of the old prince flashed with eagerness, and | 
he answered hurriedly, 

* But L have a pair of embroidered sandals, which will please you still | 
more. 

And in like manner, he made use of the Albanian term * Sarroukia.” | 

These words were the private sigus by wiich the insurgent Greeks re- 
cognized in each other—the meinbers of the “ Hetceria,” or Sacred Alli- 
ance, that powerful and extensive secret society, which in fact gave birth 
to the revolution, and consequent liberty of Greece; and which included | 
in its five degrees or grades, not only all the distinguished men of that | 
country, but also some of the most illustrious persouages in Europe. 

The aim and end of this vast and well-organized confederation was to 
effect the complete freedom otf Greece, by means of the desperate and 
determined war of independence; and the members were initiated with 
the greatest solemnity. They took a dreadiul oath, on their knees, at 
dead of night, that they would from that hour devote themselves al- | 
together to the liberation of their country; all that they possessed became | 
henceforward the property of the association, to be yielded up when | 
called for, and themselves were to be ready at 1! times, and in all places, 
to go forward to the death, on a moment’s notic They swore, of course, 
implicit obedience to the society, and, like |.¢ inquisitors of old, the 
strongest of natural affections, and the closes >! human ties, were all to 
be forgotten at the command of the Heteeri:: ind with their own hands 
th ey were to put to death their nearest and «i st, if guilty of treachery | 

Scarce had the significant words passed the lips of the old prince, | 
which proved to Neophytus that all present were his associates, when | 
the monk started from his seat, his stern features glowing with an intense | 
enthusiasm, that seemed to smoulder beneath: Lis outward cali, like the | 
deep fires of the volcano. 

“My brethren! my brethren,” he exclaimed, stretching out his hands 
to the three men, “true, faithful soul of our beloved Greece, the hour is | 
come! it has come, indeed! the blow has been struck, the voice has 
sounded, which shall never more be bushed, till our land is purified from | 





,see her die! 


be saved. She is my own, my promised bride. Oh that you could sea 
into my heart how little I think of my own happiness; but there is no 
other hope of escape for her; let her be mine, now this very hour ; the 
pious priest will say the holy words that bind us to each other, then she 
can go forth with us to Jassy, where my mother dwells, in peace, in com- 
fort, and in safety !—we shall not tremble for her then! you, surrounded 
by these murderers, or we upon the battle-field, shull smile to think that 
she is safe. Oh! though I never see her again, my own sweet Erota! 
let me know those dear eyes still behold the light of day!” ee 

“ He is right,” said Anthymos, coming forward—“ my father, he is right, 
indeed; there is no other plan of safety for her. I knuow how terrible an 
hour this is to you; I know how it will tear your heart to part with her; 
but for the sake of our precious Pearl, let it be as he has said.” 

“ Let it be as he has said,” echoed the stern monk. . 

The old man’s head had sunk upon his bosom,—he raised itjas they 
spoke, and flinging back his streaming white hair, he turned upon his 





/daughter one long look of such unutterable misery, as no words could 


ever render; his lips worked convalsively, he stretched out his wither- 
ed, trembling hands till they fell on the fair head of his child, as she 
bowed before him, drooping beneath all the weight of anguish, which 
terror for the future, and regret for the past, had accumulated into that 
one hour. Then the brokeu words burst from his lips, mournful, despair- 
ing, as the cry of a drowning man— 

“Ob! my child, my child!—sunbeam of my soul!—darling of my 
heart !—never to look upon her face again, never again to hear her tender 
voice !—to wake, and sleep, and wake again, and never tind her by my 
side! Who dares to bid me make this world so desolate and dark ?— 
aud yet—and yet—oh! surely [ rave, aud Lam mad to say such things! 
Erota !—to see her die !—the saints in heaven forbid! Better this agouy, 
this worst of pangs. I! the old withered father, ripe for the grave, to 
No; they have spoken well—she must go forth, and 
live, and smile. I can but die the sooner. Go, my child—go forth and 
live !”’ ’ 

Slowly the Pearl lifted up her dove-like eyes upon her father. He 
could not bear the intensity of mournful reproach that spoke in them 
through their large glittering tears. He let his head fall on her’s till his 
White hair mingled with her goldeu curls, aud sobbed couvulsively. 

“ My father,” she said, “ what words are these? Alas! wherein have 
I offended you?) Am [no more your Brota, your child, who in sickness 
aud in sorrow has tended you ,in danger aud exile has followed your steps, 
weeping for your griets, or smiling tor your joys—who in torture and in 
death will never leave your side! ”’ 

* My own beloved child! you are, you have been all to me; but now 
my hour is come, my day isspent, my night isclosing in; [I will but shed 
these last few drops of sluggish blood for Greece, aad so expire; but you, 
sweet blossom of the spring, scarce has the morning of your long exis- 
tence dawned; hope and joy are before you still, you must go forth to save 
your life—your young life of promise and of gladness!” 

“My life,” said Erota, with the most melancholy smile, “and who, ol: 
my father, gave to me this life you would preserve? Yours was the gift, 
and weep not to take it back so soon; it was precious for the light and 
the joy of the sunny hours that are past, it would be tor ever valueless, 
nay darker than the darkest and bloodiest grave, if your head sunk on 
another breast than mine.” 

The old man could not speak—be looked round imploringly. 

‘*Oh! sister, be persuaded,” said Authymos, deeply agitated. 

“ Daughter,” said the monk, “1 commend your words; you are, in- 
deed, a holy and faithful child. Yet listen to your father’s voice ; come 


She Albion. ere 


the very presence of our unbelieving tyrants! Everywhere have the | forth with us and live—come forth from this Phanar, which soon will be 
swords been drawn, which shall not be sheathed again: the provinces | ove scene of horrors, to live in security and peace! No need the young 
are under arms, sending forth their hundreds and their thousands! and | tree, just blossuming into beauty, should perish with the aged sapless 
from the furthermost parts of Europe our countrymen have heard the ltrunk. If he succumb, you would but share and not relieve his sutfer- 





ery of Greece for ‘ Liberty,’ and all are hastening to the deadly strug- | 
gle.” 

“Oh, glorious tidings!” said the two young men, whilst the aged prince | 
clasped his hands over his heaving breast, and raised his eyes with a look | 
of the deepest exultation. | 

“« My sons,” continued Neophytus, with increasing vehemence, address- | 
ing Anthymos and his friend, * 1 come to call you! are you ready—are | 
you ready to be offered up? have you set the seal on your young lives of | 
sunshine and joy, that to-day must terminate for ever; and are you ready | 
to commeuce a new existence of conflict and of blood? to live, to sutfer, | 
to die for Greece? I come to call you forth this day, this very hour, | 
now! itis no time to linger on the road; Ipsilanti* has seut me out to | 
gather to the ranks all that are true to the sacred cause; hundreds of our | 
brethren were falling round him when I left; go up with me, my sons, | 
and fill their vacant places !” | 

“Weare ready,” exclaimed the young men, the words bursting from } 
their lips; “ itis for this we have waited, and lived; we are ready, ha 4 
deed, this very hour. Behold!” Anuthymos, drawing out the small | 


knife he wore concealed in his sleeve, ‘ our preparations are made ; why 
but there we shall inherit | 


do we linger? 


said 


we hive no better arms here, 





those of the dead! Let us go!” } 
“And I, aud I,’’ murmured the old man, with q livering lips, “can I 
do nothing Must I sit idly by, and see then all die for Greece? Can L! 
not strike one blow —so old, so weak. Alas! that ever those withered | 
hands should have grown too feeble to fight tor mine own land! oh, who | 








shal! rid n ot the i len of these vears | 

“Fen yt prin ” ul N phvtus. witha melancholy smile; “so 
loyal is totthe s ; cause sl tbe s} ed! To vou | 
has Ir | sict { ost of ‘ tut i certain Gauger, thar | 
that ofh ‘ t rtu ¢ trout the cde ith clo not 
fear, but you u =i teh, and i i ind sce ! plug stealthily and | 
surely on ¥ , perhaps in its most cruel shape. You have riches couceal- 
ed? 

“Lh  exclai 1 the old man, ‘and all for Greece! Ah, when, | 
Omer Bey taunte { til eU— Ww! h pov vy und meanness, he 
little though we deep burie the eartiu bay the muss of goid he had 
gathered, piece by Ce, ie 

“Wek vy it,” the u “and as the money could not be re- | 
moved in safety, here you io remain, l supply according to the ueces- | 
tities of the troops the emis s who will be s tty you trom time to 
time ;—but, nobl ince, t » days we may no longer shrink weakly 
from the prosp totou te, b v it m i ft hottlo « ceal 
froin y yu hon ( b} ch 2] vs. Le rall the 
preparations fora determined revolt have been made long siuce, yet the | 
Ottoman Porte lay rema | i ry « inately orant of the! 
universal insurrection; now con lmeut isatan end! They wake } 
up to tind their slaves escaping them, yea! turning on the m! and whilst | 


. " } - 4 i 
we in the hills and valleys of our own regeverate land are treading down | 





the oppressors beueat! feet, o u, the dwellers in the Phanar, will 

the full fury of their y iuce be wreaked.” | 
« Alas! already,” said Riga, “but a few days since, several Greeks | 

were murdered under false pretences.” 
« And now there will be no pretence,” said Neophytus; “their cry | 


" ' } 
0d i—they will repay te nfold upon the weak and | 


will be blood tor bik pay 
aged, the women and children, every blow we have dealt amongst their | 
soldiers in the strife! Some may escape from hence, but on all who re- 
main, be their motive the fire and the sword will be let 
loose aad 

“ And welcome !” said the aged prince, with a grave, sweet smile. 

“It is enough,” replied the monk; and turning calmly and coldly, as 
though he were not about to rend life’s sweetest ties for the noble hearts | 
around him, he called out loudly, “ My sons, let us go.” | 

There was a pause—and in the breasts of these loyal men, who till now 
had felt themselves only the children of Greece, the mighty power of na- 
tura] affection awoke again with a dea ly chill. Dark thoughts lay curd- 
ling round th g eyes of Riga Galati had | 


what it may, 


father’s heart, aud the speaks 





ings. Child, you know not how easily an old man dies; his coutlict will 
soon be over! 4 ‘ 

Erota disengaged herself from the clinging arms of the aged prince, 
and came forward calinly. They could read of some lofty resolution on 
her pure pale forehead, and in the serene expression of her eyes. She 
sunk on her knees before the priest, and pressed her lips to the cross that 
was embroidered on his garment. 

“ By this most holy sign,” she said, in a voice clear a d composed, ‘I 
take the solemn vow never to abandon my father in the miseries of this 
world, even as [ hope to share with him the joys ofthat which is to come ; 
whilst he still lives to call me ‘daughter,’ I will be at hand to answer, ‘I 
am here, my father.’ I was given to him in his old age to make his last 
hours brighter—that holy purpose of my life 1 must fulfil! His sorrow I 
will soothe, his danger I will share, his death, it may be, I shall witness, 
and when my task is over, | can perish on his grave.” 

“ Brota, Erota! is it thus you love me?” exclaimed Riga, bursting into 
tears, which, dauntless even to folly ou the battle-field, he was not asham- 
ed to shed for her, when the irrevocable words were uttered. 

“It is thus [ love you,” sheanswered, rising from her knees, and letting 
her hand fallin his; ‘it is thus L labour to be worthy of him to whom my 
heartis given! Courage! thrice bitter 
hours of a miserable lite; have we not eternity to spend together?” 

No further remonstrance was attempted by those who would have 
thought it sacrilege to deter her from the fullilment of her vow, and again 
the impassible mouk gave the signal for departure. There « ould be uo 
more delay ; and, alas! how radiant -and smiling in that last terrible mo- 
meut, the meimory of i 
before those thre 


beloved—what matter these few 


their joyous life so brightly spent together, rose up 
The 
», whose feeble frame was utterly exhausted by the conflicting emo- 





young, tender beings about to part lor ever. 
prin 


ious of the last hour, had sunk down upon his cushions in a sort of lethar- 





md seemed unconscious of all that was passing rou it him. Neoph,- 
ius signed to them to take advantage of this momentary oblivion, and 
) spare him the pang of parting. ‘The Pearl had fallenon her knees beside 
her father, she buried her face in his ample breast, and flang her arms 
round him, as though she hoped, by holding him close to her heart, to 
still its patuitul throbbing fk ra iother. Riga cast one look upon her 
kneeling form, couvulsed with suppressed sobs, and rashed from 
the terrac Anthymus bent down and gently kissed his father’s hand. 
At this token of mute tarewell, a faint smile wandered over the old man’s 
ips, and then died away again; but often, how often! in after years that 
calin, unconscious smile haunted the dreams of the young soldier by night. 
jlemuly the moni made the sivu of the cross in the air over that motion- 
less group, and so they parted to meet no more on this side of the grave. 


—Dublin Unive rsuly Magazine.—T'o be continued. 
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Conclusion. 


CHARLES EDWARD, 
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The tempest still continued to rage with unabated violence, and it was 
not till the 29th tLatthey were enabled to embark once more, and direct 
their course towards Lewis island, where they hoped to finda French 
cruiser. But they had hardly put off when another tempest came up, 
which drove them to the islet of Glass. Here they gave themselves out 
for shipwrecked merchants, O'Sullivan taking the name of St. Clair, and 
passing the prince forhis son. A farmer gave them shelter, and lent his 
bout to MacLeod, the pilot, to go upon the lookout as far as Stornoway, 
the port of Lewis island, which they looked to as the end of their wan- 


| derings. He soonsent back word to the prince to follow him, but the wind 
} again drove him from his course, and he was compelled to land at Loch 


Seaforth, and continue his journey on foot. The guide lost bis way, and 
it was not till the evening of the second day that he reached Point Ayrn- 
ish, a mile from Stornoway. Here he stopped, while one of the party 
went forward to reconnoitre. MacLeod soon joined him, not with the 
cheering tidings that the vessel he had hoped to tind was ready to receive 


him, but to tell him that the population, warned of his approach, were 


upon the point of rising to repel him or make him prisoner, unless he con- 





turned with an expression whos agony is not to be described, on the | sented to retrace his steps without delay jurke was for retreating at 
gentile Pearl, as she stood there like abr ith ig statue, paler than monu- | once. “My good friend,” said Charl s Edward, “if you are afr iid, 
mental marie is young mans promised bride, and he) you will spoil our supper. If it is me that you are alarmed for, 
loved her with f tenderness which one so pure and lovely be under no uneasiness, fur nobody will ever take me alive; and woe to 
was calculated | iow, sad as tis last hour must needs be | the firat man that comes near me! But there is atime for every thing, 
for him, he gave 1 itt 1038 of parting, so full was bis) ood the most important quest mat this moment is how to get supper.” 
whole soul ¢ te ‘ ’ : . aoe ; cers ahr yom whieh They remained there all that night aod started again it «cia wes And 
— aro agg . a : wr s andi os his Pi 1 oe q = aia y — w anew danger presente {it wa tor atew hoursaiter tuey had left the 
nymos, Wil sahard pa y) sli i eraisers hove ins , aud th were compelled to take shel- 
and almost tiung himself at the tect of Constants ; | ter in t little island of Issurt, where they passed four days in a hut 
7 out Erota, om ae, Br om _— “d, b ' — ‘ - : ( oe Pp! mye without ur call At length they ventured aa 2 Ries anne pi Satie ite 
ie cannot, mus t remain Lere: tink at i » her, + shore of that long chain of islands which are comprised under the general 
gentle, so timid, anguish, and tortu » at . one i Oh, L us take her name of Long Island, being sUppos l to have been originally all anited 
nence—let us save her, our sweet ant om adage eg ms was not made! iy one. The cruisers continned to hang upon their tras k, and pursue 
for th sufferings—that death of violence; she must not stay here to} hoy from po to poiut, so that it was ouly by slipping in between the 
suffer aad to perish !” : . ; | rocks and isl uds, where they were hidden from view, that they succeed 
“She must not, indeed,” said the monk, eve u his astern heart moved ed in escaping. In this manner they came back again to Benbecula, 
by th ? of that inmeceat young girl, so pate, so still, so bea atiful in | closely pursued by an English cruiser, which was happily driven otf by a 
a Pint .* haar me. timoulore.” continued Riga. “she may yet | sudden squali, jast as they came to shore. Here, while they lived upon 
ee ee ; hear me, Limplore, continu “ ve aay Ye) shell fish, secreting themselves during the day in a little hat, the entrance 


* The Generalissimo of the Heteeria. 


of which was 80 low that they were obliged to crawl into it on hands and 
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knees, one of the party was sent to invite the old chief of Clanranald, who 
lived on Long Island, to an interview, and another with letters to Lochiel 
and Murray of Broughton, the prince’s secretary. Clanranald came in 
the nigkt, attended ‘by his children’s tutor, MacDonald, or, as he wag 
commonly called, MacEachen, who from that time attached himself to the 

rince’s person. The old chief was deeply moved to find the son of 
lis sovereign in this miserable little Soret with his clothes falling in 
shreds from about him, and his whole frame exhausted by hunger and fa- 
tigue. It would have been dangerous for both to have curried him to his 
own dwelling; but MacEachen was ordered to conduct him toa little 
house at Corodale, a valley in the centre of South Uist. After the huts 

and caverns in which he had been living, this seemed to Charles like a 
palace. Here he remained several weeks. Nearly all the inhabitants of 
the island Were partisans of his family, and none would be likely to be- 
tray him, even if they had known that he was among them. Game was 
plenty, and he amused himself with fishing and shooting, and was some- 
times not « little surprised to find himself as happy at a good shot as he 
had ever been after a victory. From time to time Lady MacDonald sent 
him the newspapers, bringing him back again to the world, which he bad 
lost sight of during his flight. 

One evening, as his faithtul companion, Burke, was preparing for sup- 
per part of a deer, the fruit of that day’s hunt, a young b: ggur, allured 
by the savory odour, came and seated himself at Charles Edward's side 
to claim his share in the feast. Burke, more attentive than his master to 
the distinctions of etiquette, was upon the point of driving him away. 
- Remember, my friend,” said the prince, * that the Scripture bids us 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked. Let this man eat, and after he 
has done, you will give him a coat to cover himself with.” 

Never was charity worse bestowed, for the wretch had no sooner 
swallowed his meal, and drawn his new garment around him, than he 
hastened to give information to the agents of government against the 
suspicious stranger, who was thus secreted in the heart of the island. 
Charles Edward was compelled to abandon his quiet asylum, and trust 
himself oace more to the chances of the winds and the waves. For a 
while he wandered about trom island to island, shitting his abode as the 
danger drew nigh, and returning again when it was passed. At last he 
came back ouce more to Benbecula. He had been obliged to separate 
trom O'Sullivan, Burke, and MacLeod; ©’ Niel aud Mac Bachen were the 
only ones that he bad kept with him, and so closely was the net now 
drawn around him, that it seemed as if nothing short of a miracle could 
save him from the hands of his pursuers, 5 

{n this extremity, a young girl, of about his own age, whose heart had 
been touched by the inelancholy tale of his perils and his sufferings, 
undertook to become his guide. Her name was Flora MacDonald. She 
was daughter of a petty laird of South Uist, who had been dead several 
years, and her mother was now married to another MacDonald, of the 
isle of Skye. Her education had been that of a simple country-girl of 
good family, but her beauty and her stroug natural sense, accompanied 
by deep feeling and Leart-sprung enthusiasm, had made her a favourite 
of the Clanranalds, and other noble families of the neighbourhood, in 
which she was a frequent and welcome visitor. : 

When Flora took this adventurous resolution, she had never seen the 
prince, and knew him only by the songs which recorded his early tri- 
umplis, and the tales which were whispered from mouth to mouth of his 
subsequent disasters awd dangers. ©'Niel and MacEachen accompanied 
her to the first interview, for they alone knew the secret of his hiding- 
place. She found hii in a little cavern formed by acrevice in the rocks, 
his garments soiled, his cheeks pale, his eyes hollow and sunken, his 
hands covered with a cutaneous disorder Which he had contracted in 
shifting about from hovel to hovel aud cavern to cavern, and his whole 
aspect so care-worn and haggard that she burst into tears at the sight. 
But his cheerfulness soon dried her tears, aud the gaiety with which he 
spoke of his own appearance and situation made her laugh in despite of 
her melancholy. Atter staying us long as she dared, she gave him a 
basket of provisions and a change of linen, which she had brought for his 
use, and took her leave, with the promise of a speedy return. “If before 
his she had telt disposed to make an effort in his fayour, she was now 
resolved to save him at every hazard. Her mother was at the isle of 
Skye, which weuld afford a sufficient pretext for a journey thither; and 
as she was frequently in the habit of making these little excursions, some- 
times all alone, and sometimes with a single attendant, there was every 
reason to hope that this also might pass ott without attracting attention. 
The chief difficulty lay in framiug a suitable disguise for the prince ; for 
at this moment every person was closely watched, and there was no such 
thing as travelling in security, without 2 passport that covered the whole 
party. The habits of the country suggested an expedient. Mrs. Mae- 
Donald was a thrifty housewife, and would be glad to have an able- 
bodied maid to assist her in her spinning. This would be a sufficient 
reason for introducing anotiier name upon the passport, and, the first step 
made sure, fortune would decide the rest. The prince was informed of 
the character that he was to assume, and Lady Clanranald and Lady Mace 
Donald assisted Flora in preparing his disguise. ‘ 

: Whilst these preparations were going ou, she continued from time to 
Lady Clanranald, 
intervals and with the 
utmost precaution, im order to avoid exciting suspicion by being seen to 

» too volte i Thi sole rel { that Charles 
ty of his situation; and 
iOS hapypr l, three or tour duys pUsse d away without 
vit, it was with difficulty that he could curb his imputience. 
Au L LiLy fis linpatience be excused for it would be hard to con- 

vive of a sit The spot in which he had taken shelter 
was rather a crevice in the recks than a cavern. With every shower, 
it climate there are many,—the water penetrated through the 
fissures, dropping upon his head, and collecting in the folds of the tartan 
with w All that his com- 


time to visit the prince in his cavern, sometimes with 
and sometimes with MacEachen, but always at 
u in the same direction This was the 
madward enjoyed from the monotony avd anxis 





lation more trying. 
ahd Iii i 


hich be vaiuly endeavoured to protect himself, 











p n, a hardy islander, could do to assist bim was to shake out the 
water whit the folds were filled. T complete his misery, the flies 
gathered around him in swarms, biting him on the hands and in the face 
with asharpuess that sometimes, with all his selfcontrel, wrung from 
aim ashr! ofagony. His food was broucht to hin by a little milk- 
girl, Who also stood on the watch to keep him infor d of the movements 


of the soldiery At length. after ma 
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sadth es 





ya day of 





1OUs EXpec tation, and 
e, the preparations were all completed; and 
g of the 28th of June, after one more narrow escupe from a 
party of soldiers that were prowling along the coast, he embarked with 
Flora and Mac Bachen in an open boat for the isle of Skye. 

They had Sardly been aboard an hour, when the wind begau to rise, 
and the sea with it. The oarsmen shook their beads ominously us they 
gazed at the rising billows, for their frail bark was but ill fitted to stand 
the shock of a tempest. ‘To distract their attention from the dauger, 
Chartes Edward sang them the songs which he had learned around the 
Highland watch-tires, and rehearsed those wild legends of the olden 
time. Calmreturned with daylight, and, after wandering for a while at 
venture, they found themselves near the western point of the isle of 
Skye. They were within gunshot, and before the boatmen could put 
about, the soldiers fired. Flora would not consent to steop her head uatil 
the prince did so too, and the balls fell around them without doing any 
harm. 

At last, they landed at the north end of the island, and Charles Edward 
remained with MacEachen, while Flora went forward to MacDonald 
castle to consult about their future movements. She found the castle full 
of officers and soldiers. It was decided that the prince should take re- 
fuge in the little island of Raasay. Lady MacDonald sent Kingsbury, her 
steward, to attend him and conduct him to his own house, where he was 
t»pass the night. Flora rejoined them on the road. Ut was long after 
nightfall wheo they reached the house, and all the family were abed. 
Mrs. Kingsbury hastened down to receive her husband and guests, and 
was not a little terrified, upon saluting the supposed Betty, to feel the 

“Itis an outlaw, then, 
that you have brought home with you!” said she to her husband. “ {tis 
) j “The prince! alas! then we 





many a hair-br 


on the even 


impression of a rough beard upon her cheeks. 


the prince himself,” replied Kingsbury. alas 
are all undone 1” “ We can die but once, the faithful islander, 

. ] 4 4 | YY) | . > 
“and where could we find a nobler cause to die in? I make haste, 


tut 
° ® . sore ¢ it 
sud get supper for his Royal Highness; give us some eggs, and 


said 


vutter 
“ Eggs, butter, and cheese tor a prince’s supper !”’ cried the 
astou If you knew what kind ot suppers he 

would call that a feast. «, if you 
‘ion, so niake 
th a prince!” 


} 
ana cu 


ood women in 


siment. 
had been living upon of late, you | 
were to make any unusual preparation, it might excite suspic 
haste, and come and take your place at table.” “ At table w 
“ To be sure He would not eat without you, an Lhis graciois mauners 
and affability will soon put you at your ease ” ‘The supper was indeed a 
feast for Charles Bdward, and when the ladies had retired, he rem tined at 
table to keep his host company, as gay and apparently unconcerned as 
though he had never seen a day of sorrow. It n his sluinbers 
that he betrayed the real state of his mind, and then no selfish complaint, 
no lameut for lis own sutlerings, was ever heard to es¢ ipe; but “ Alas, 
my poor Scotland !” was the exclamatiou that broke from his lips. 

Next morning he was again on his way ; but not till after a bearty 


breakfast, aud after leaving a lock of his hair for Flora and his hostesa, 
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which, with the worn-out shoes he had exchanged for a new pair of 
Kingsbury’s, and the sheets in which he had slept, were carefully 
treasured up as precious relics of those days of trial. A circuitous route 
brought them down to the shore, where he was to embark for Raasay. 
The blood gushed from his nostrils in a copious stream as he bade adieu 
to Kingsbury and to the noble-hearted Flora, who were soon to atone by 
a long captivity for this act of self-devotion. 

Maicolm MacLeod, a cousin of the laird of Raasay, and who had served 
in the prince’s army as a captain, now became his guide, and with him, 
after passing several days in a little hut on the island, he again returned, 
through another tempest, to the isle of Skye, and roamed for a while among 
the mountains, till his provisions were all exhausted. In this extremity, 
Malcolm resolved to carry him to the house of his sister, who had married 
the laird of MacKinnon. His brother-in-law was absent, but his sister 
received him with open arms, and went out herself to keep watch, while 
her guests reposed withiu. The old nurse came to wash Malcolin’s feet, 
and when she had done, he asked her to wash the prince’s, who passed 
for his servant. “I have washed the feet of your father’s son,” said she ; 
“bat why should I wash the feet of his father’s son!” “ But my good 
mother,” replied Malcolin, * it will be an act of Christian charity. He, 
too, is weary as wellasI.”  “ And a great deal dirtier too ;’’ which was 
true, fur the priuce had fallen into a quagmire, and was covered with 
mud. Tue vid woman complied, but not without murmuring, and when 
she came to wipe his legs, she handled her towel so roughly as to extort 
a sligh: express 0. of suffering from her patient. “In sooth,” cried she, 
with great indignation, “it well becomes your father’s son to complain 
of my father’s daughter !”’ 

The wanderers slept a few hours. Charles Edward was the first to 
awake, and, seeing the little boy of his hostess near him, took the child 
upon his knees and began to sing to him. While he was thus engaged, 
Malcolm came in with the nurse, not a little surprised to see how he was 
occupied. ‘“ Who knows,” said the prince, “ but that this boy may some 
day or other become a captain in my service?” “Say, rather,” cried the 
indignant old woinan, “that you may perbaps get to be a sergeant in his 
<r . Mrs. MacKinnon now came to announce the return of her 
husband, and Malcolm went out to meet him. “What would you do,”’ 
said he to his brother-in-law, “if the prince were to come to you for an 
asylam?” “1 would give my life to save him.” ‘Come, then, for he 
awaits you at your house.” 

Despairing of meeting a vessel among the islands, which, moreover, 
could no louger be relied upon as a shelter, Charles Edward resolved to 
return to the main land. MacKinnon furnished him witha boat, and, bid- 
ding adieu to Malcolm, he embarked in the height of a gale, and under 
the gaus of two cruisers, confidently assuring his companions that the 
weather would quickly change, and deliver him both from the tempest 
and his enemies. Mouths of peril and daily familiarity with danger had 
given him a contid nee in his good fortane, which could not easily be 
shaken. His prediction was veritied. The horizon cleared, and asudden 
change in the wind drove the cruisers off the coast. In embarking for 
Raasay, Charles Edward had quitted his disguise for the dress of an islan- 
der, and this he now exchanged for the costume of a mountaineer. The 
passage was quick, and the MacKinnons moored their little boat at the 
southern extremity of Loch Nevis. The first three nights they slept in 
the open air, the fourth ina cavern, and then wandered trom one to ano- 
ther of the miserable little huts which the inhabitants had hastily erected 
upon the ruins of their houses; for the vengeance of the Hanoverians had 
swept over the country, and blood and ashes were the records it had left 
behind. In this way the MacKinnons brought him in safety to the lands 
of MacDonald of Boisdale. “We have pertormed our duty,” said they, 
‘ to the son of our king; it isnow your turn.” “And Iam happy to have 
the opportunity,” was the noble reply. 

Great as Ciarles’s sufferings and privations had been, the hardest were 
yettocome. The passes of the mountains had been occupied by two 
corps of troops, of tive hundred men each, who, like skilful hunters, were 
every day drawing closer and closer the circle which they had formed 
around their prey. After three days, which he passed in a cave, he was 
joined by his new guide, MacDonald ot Glenaladale, and began his life of 
wandering once more. Sometimes a glass of milk was his only food for 
twenty-four hours, and then again two whole days would pass before he 
could find even that. His pursuers were so close upon him, that the light 
of their watcliires was often his only guide in escaping them, and more 
than once he had cause to bless the tempest and the mist, which came to 
screen him when every other shelter had failed. Once he forgot his 
parse, and, while Glenaladale went back to look for it, a party of soldiers 
paseed directly under the rock behind which the prince was secreted. 
Another time, after walking all night, he came out upon a point whence 
he could see the kind of chase in which the soldiers pursued the moun- 
taineers, driviug them before them and keeping up a constant fire from 
taetr muskets, as if the poor wretches had been beasts of prey enveloped 
in the toils, He laid his hand upon his sword, and would have rushed for- 
ward to their defence, if his companions had not forcibly prevented him 
from this rash exposure of his person. He continued his march all day, 
and at night took shelter in a crevice among the rocks, so narrow that he 
could not lie down in it, and where the wind and the rain came in on 
every side. At first, his companionstried to kindle a fire, but found itim- 
possible. “ Never lind,” said he; “let us content ourselves with the 
sparks.”’ 

The next day brought them to the canton of the “seven men of Glen- 
mocston,” a baid of outlaws who had taken refuge among the wildest jas 
ses of the mountains, every foot of which they were familiar with, and 
where they lived at the sword’s point, setting the English at defiance, 
while all the rest of the country, aprey to the outrages of the soldiery 
was trembling around them. It was from these men that Charles Edward 
resolved to ask shelter. Glenaladale went forward to treat with them 
hoping to pass off the prince for Clanranald. “Clanranald is welcome,” 
said they ; but no sooner did they see the pretended chieftain, than one 
of them hastened forward, crying aloud, with a significant air,—‘ You are 
come, then, at last, Dougal Maccolony?” He had recognized the prince 
under his coarse tartan, all soiled and ragged as he was, and Charles Ed- 
ward, perceiving his intention, answered readily to the name. The chief 
now proposed the robbers’ oath:— May we turn our backs to God and 
our faces to the Devil, may all the curses of the Bible fall upon our chil- 
dren, fever we betray those who confide in us.” When it came to the 
prince’s turn, they told him that an oath from him was needless, for they 
knew who he was, and, falling on their k: ‘ 
the last drop of their blood. 

To procure him a change of linen, they waylaid an English officer; to 
supply his table, they laid the sheepcots of the surrounding country under 
rea ep crs hy cd y sein Seve express a wish for a newspaper, one of 
papers of the commander _— in disguise, and brought away the 
2 stand ech —— er. : rg Charles Edward would reprove 
eacditeeme iP sore a d bey istened respectfully to his rebukes ; 
“ait Loe he was sure to win the atfections of his companions, 

u, ln after years, those iron-hearted men told the story of tris so- 
tr te omang them, it was always with a tremulous voice and a tearful eye. 
ainghene lke ne he joined the Camerons in the little 
nec bolx x aken refuge. Glenaladale was despatched to 

1€ Coast to vy if he could hear tidings of a vessel. In a few days the 
anys roe ob a to flee again to another shelter, which he now found 
“avern among the rocks of Letternilich, called the Cage, so high in 
the air and of a form so peculiar, that it looks as ifa giant’s hand had sus- 
pended it there. Here he remained eleven days, from the 2d to the 13th of 
September, when Glenaladale came back to announce that two French 
ships of war had cast anchor in Lochnanaugh bay. The five months of 
wandering and peril were at length at a close. 

On the 19th of September, Charles Edward descended to the shore, at- 
tended by Lochiel and his brother, and a numerous train of their friends 
and adherents, who preferred exile in a foreign land to the persecutions 
which awaited them at home. A large crowd, brothers, sisters, and 
friends, were gathered on the beech to bid them an adieu, which, what- 
ever might be the caprices of fortune, must for so many of them be the 
last. A gleam of hope seemed to light up their dejected countenances, 
when the prince spoke to them of happy days yet instore, and, drawing 
418 sword, promised them that he would again come back to them witha 
more powerful army and for a surer triumph. But when they looked 
late eo ne oe and tattered garments, and saw in the melan- 
thaltchaan n est iat surrounded him the bravest and most beloved of 
_aeir chiets, their hearts sunk within them, and their farewell was uttered 
0 Sighs and tears. 


Baglin anger awaited the prince on the coast of France, from an 
todiees cinder cover of afog. At length, on the 10th of October, after a 
Morlaiz, on the const of Ben = ee 4 days, he landed at Roscoff, a 
known, the nol * ett rittany. The moment that his arrival became 

toblemen of the province hastened to bid him welcome, 


vying with each other j 


panions. After two days’ ; , 
, ay: repose » 2 », 2 2 
already despatched sae’ > he set out for Paris, whither be had 


Duke of York. wi ' of his attendants with letters for his brother, the 
; Pe bar real ‘wht to meet him and accompany him to the 
which had been fitted up for his reception by order 





castle of St. Antoine, 


ces, swore to stand by him to | 


twhich was cruising there, and which he was fortunate to pass 


n supplying his wants and those of his com- | 





of the court. This time, the king could not refuse to admit him to his 
presence; and accordingly, a few days after his arrival at Paris, he pro- 
ceeded with a splendid train to Fontainebleau, where the court was then 
residing, in order to receive his audience. The story of his gallantry and 
his romantic adventures had excited a strong interest in the Parisian 
circles, and he was everywhere received with the most unequivocal 
marks of enthusiasm and sympathy. But the ministry still continued to 
meet all his proposals with doubts and objections, and he was not long in 
perceiving that there was nothing to hope from a government frivolously 
false, and a court sunk in debauchery. He went to Madrid, and was 
equally unsuccessful. Soon after his return, the peace of Aix-la-Clia- 
pelle was signed, and he was driven from his asylum in France, under 
circumstances of the atmost indignity aud humiliation. Avignon, which 
was then under the dominion of the church, proved an insecure refuge, 
and Venice refused to receive him. . 

All at once he disappeared from the world; all traces of him were lost, 
his letters were without date, and nobody knew whither he had gone. 
Meanwhile, his partisans in London were preparing for a new outbreak, 
and, could their reports be trusted, everything was ripe for a revolution. 
All of a sudden he appeared in the midst of them, at a large assembly 

















the Conservative party, led to a reasonable hope that Mr. Disraeli he 
be able to ride into parliament on their dhediieses So he a itha 
graceful facility off his old hobby on to his new one. He boldly flang 
aside his mask of Radica lism, and came outa full-blown Tory. With his 
usual ambition, he again flew at high game ;—went down to Taunton, to 
oppose no less a personage than Mr. Labouchere. In a subsequent ex- 
P anation of his conduct, to which we shall have occasion again to refer, 

e maintains that his principles were still the same as when, a quasi Ra- 
dical, three years before, he started for Wycombe; but that now the 
position of things was altered. He was now an earnest partisan of the 
Tories (by the by, Mr. Disraeli has an affected tenacity of the old party 
uames)- because, under the guidance of their eloquent and able leader 
(his notions of Sir Robert Peel’s talents were very different then from 
what they have been since), the principles of primitive Toryism had 
again developed themselves. With a beldnens ot assertion, which show- 
ed him oblivious to the common sense of mankind, he declared, that in 
no ionger advocating short parliaments and the ballot, he was not suc- 
cumbing to the prejudices of his new allies ; but that he abandoned those 
political specifies, because he now discovered less chance of an oligar- 
chical tyranny, the power of the Whigs having been checked and the 








which had been called in London, in order to receive some important 
communications from France. ‘ Here I am,” said he, “ready to raise my 
bauner; give me four thousand men, and I will instantly put myself at 
their head.” This was a test for which the conspirators, men fonder far 
of talking than of acting, were not prepared ; and after passing a few days 
in London, he returned to the continent. : . 

The remainder of his life is a melancholy tissue of public and private 
sorrows; of disappointed hopes, unrequited affection, trust mis laced, 
and confidence betrayed, and a mind so bruised and saddened by its 
struggles with the world, that self-oblivion became its sole relief. We 
know of nothing more melancholy than the contrast which the following 
little sketch, which we translate from the autobiography of Domenico 
Corzi, offers with the scenes that we have attempted to trace in the first 
pages of the present paper. ; ? ' 

“T have lived two years,” says he, “ with the Prince Charles Edward. 
All this time he led a very retired life, and saw nobody. In this retire- 
ment, he passed the greater part of his time in practising music, of which 
he was enthusiastically fond. 1 passed the evenings with him; he played 
the violoncello, and [the harp, and we used to compose little pieces to- 
gether. But these téte-d-tétes were far from being cheerful. The apart- 
ment was hung with old red damask, and lighted only by two tapers. 
Upon the table was a brace of pistols, instruments very little to my taste, 
which he would take up from time to time to examine, and then lay them 
down again. His manners, however, were always mild, affable, and 
agreeable.” ae = ei 

In this manner he passed the last part of his life, dividing his time be- 
tween Rome and Florence, at times seeing more of the world, and at 
others living in absolute seclusion, but preserving to the eud so grateful 
aremembrance of the fidelity of which he had received such striking 
proofs in Scotland, that a Scottish song or an allusion to those scenes 
never failed to call forth his tears, and often throw him into fits. He 
sank by a gradual though a premature decay, till at length abandoned 
by the world and forgotten of all, save a few devoted followers, whose 
truth held out to the last, he expired at Reme, on the 31st of January, 
1788. perce w 

We can hardly venture to draw a portrait of this unhappy prince, or 
to weigh his qualities in an accurate balance. His public career was too 
brief to afford room for the full development of his character, and his 
private life so much embittered by sorrow, and parts of it are still enve- 
loped in a veil of such impenetrable mystery, that it is hardly possible to 
come to any conclusion which shall not be open to serious objections. 
His courage, his magnanimity, his er his fortitude, his humanity, 
his patience in the hour of suffering, and his promptitude and self-com- 
mand in the midst of danger, are qualities which aione can dispute, and 
all must admire. But the liberality of his principles was never brought 
to the test of a practical application, and the generous seutiments which 
he professed towards his political adversaries were never subjected to 
the perilous trial of long-continued prosperity. It compared | with his 
immediate opponent, the Duke of Cumberland, the qualities of his heart 
appear to the greatest advantage ; if with George, his enlightened views 
and elevated sentiments shine out with the purest lustre. On a throne 
he might have lost somewhat of the vigour, and perhaps, too, some of the 
amiability, of his character; at the head of his troops, his energy and 
self-control commanded the respect of all, and his kinduess apd atlability 
made him the idol of his soldiers. 

Why should we seck to go farther, or darken the shadows upon so bright 
a picture? Thore are minds to which success is a necessity, which go on 
firmly, brightly, purely, with a constantly increasing elevation, to the 
full maturity of their development; flowerets which expand their leaves 
aud breathe out their odours to the sun, but shrink withering and scent- 
less from the tempest. And do those who thus love to dwell upon faults 
rather than virtues know what it is to miss your destiny ;—to cherish a 
hope through long years, to dream of it by night, to bless the returning 
daylight which brings you nearer to its accomplishment, to direct all 
your efforts, train all your faculties, for this, and this alone, until your 
whole existence is absorbed by it, and, like the atmosphere you breathe, 
it becomes a part of you with every respiration ; and then, whether pre- 
pared, or unprepared, whether by slow degrees or by a sudden blow, he 
deprived of it for everg—to look around you and see all desolate and dark ; 
to turn within and find a pulseless, rayless void; to live, because life is 
a necessity, and continues to have its duties, even when it has ceased to 
have its charms; but to protract it with loathing and shuddering, when 
you remember that it might have been a blessing? Every man has his 
inission. Upon some it weighs so lightly, and they march on so easily and 
unconsciously towards the fulfilment ot it, that you would almost accuse 
them of living for themselves alone. But there are beings of a more 
earnest nature, upon whose hearts the responsibilities of existence weigh 
like sorrow; and if you ever see them smile, it is only when they feel 
that every day is bringing them nearer to the accomplishment of their 
destiny. 

We cannot conclude our article without a few words upon the work to 
which we are indebted for the greater part of the facts upon which it is 
founded. M. Amédée Pichot has long been known in continental litera- 
ture, as the editor of one of those clever periodicals which reflect with 
| so much truth and vivacity the movement of French intellect in the va- 
rious realms of thought. But to American readers he brings a still higher 
claim, as the translator of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. It was during 
a tow in Scotland and with Waverley for his guide-book, that he first form- 
ed the idea of a life of Charies Edward, as an episode of Scottish history. 
The canvass grew under his hands as he wrote, and he was gradually led 
to draw a full picture of the*long rivalry between Scotland and England. 
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balance of power more restored. The British public, Heaven knows, are 
nor wanting in party spirit; but so sudden a change of side, on such ab- 
stract grounds, they could notcomprehend. It seemed to them simple, 
shameless inconsistency. Mr. Disraeli’s conduct raised him still more 
active and implaceble enemies. By this time the Whigs and Radicals 
had been compelled to make common cause with each other against their 
Conservative enemy; and there was no longer any reason why the 
should be tender with their former neophyte and would-be ally. On all 
sides the vials of wrath were poured upon him. This was just the very 
thing he liked. It gave full employment to his combative spirit. He 
was always up and in his armour, with lance in rest—always had his 
hobby superbly caparisoned, ready to bear him to all sorts of victorious 
‘combats with imaginary antagunists. 

Mr. Disraeli, with a courage which, considering his antecedents, must 
be pronounced audacious, issued the first challenge. In the report which 
appeared of his speech on the hustings at Taunton, towards the end of 
April 1835, he was represented as having made a ly scurrilous attack 
on Mr. O'Connell, culling him, among other choice epithets, “ Incendiary,” 
and “ Traitor,” and declaring that he was a “ Liar in action and in word,” 
that “ in his life he was a living lie.” It is needles to say, that the t 
Agitator is not the man to be out-done in a coarse abuse. As usual, how- 
ever, with him, what was grossly rude in his reply, was relieved by some 
touches of broad humour. A practical man like O’Connell would have a 
natura! contempt for one whom he regarded as being only a flashy theo- 
rist; and, in addition, he bore him astrong antipathy on religious grounds, 
in consequence of his Hebrew origin (parenthetically, to exemplify this 
national dislike, we may remark, that there is scarcely a Jew to ~ found 
in Ireland). On the 2d of May following, O’Connell fulminated a char- 
racteristic counter-attack, in which he fell upon his antagonist’s inconsist- 
encies, taunting him with having repaid by the foulest calumny the assist- 
ance he had given him at Wycombe; that “ having failed at Wycombe 
and Marylebone as a Radical Reformer, he now came out as a Conserva- 
tive, and considered himself ‘Tory enough to assume the leadership of 
the Tory party instead of Peel; and then having denounced him as a 
humbug of the first magnitude, he wound up with a coarse but adhesive 
piece of abusive sarcasm, in which, referring to the origin of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s family, he said “ He had no doubt, if his genealogy were traced, it 
would be found that he was the true heir-at-law of the impenitent thief 
who atoned for his crimes on the cross.””. The public laughed, in spite 
of some disgust, at this piece of Swift-like humour, which they, perhaps, 
thought had been sovdiadl by Mr. Disraeli, partly by his audacious poli- 
tical inconsistency. The personalities stung Mr. Disraeli to madness. 
The Agitator, he knew, would not fight; therefore, on the principle of 
hereditary revenge, Mr. Disraeli sought to fight his family. He began 
with Mr. Morgan O’Connell; but that young gentleman, knowing, per- 
haps, his father’s peculiarities, hesitated to establish so absurd and incon- 
venient a precedent. Their correspondence was duly published in The 
Times, and, if we mistake not, Mr. Disraeli was bound over to keep the 
peace. Debarred of his revenge by the pistol, he expended his wrath 
through his pen. In his letter to O’Connell, couched in terms of bom- 
bastic magniloquence, quite worthy of the author of What is he? and the 
Revolutionary Epic, he declared, that if the Agitator could have acted like 
a gentleman, he would have hesitated to have made foul and insolent 
comments on a garbled and hasty report of his speech, which scarcely 
contained a sentence or an expression as they had emanated from his 
mouth. Butthe truth was, he said, that O'Connell was only too happy 
to pour venom on aman whom it was the interest of a party to represent 
asa political apostate. That epithet he indignantly disavowed. Con- 
cealing for the time his pro-Radical attempts, he would have it that he 
had from the first come forward only as the avowed enemy of Whigs, 
whom he had then denounced as a rapacious, tyrannical, and incapable 
faction. Not having the fear of Mr. Hume, or those mute witnesses, the 
newspaper files, betore his eyes, he went on to deny that he had ever de- 
serted a political friend or changed a political opmion. He then alluded 
to the only interview he had had up to that time with O’Connell, saying, 
with retrospective candour, that he then thought him an overrated man, 
but that he had plainly told him, personally, that his agitation for Repeal 
would make it impossible that they could co-operate. In retorting O’- 
Counell’s scurrilous allusions, he says, “ It is quite clear that the heredi- 
tary bondsman has already forgotten the clank of his fetter. 1 know the 
tactics of your Church, ‘t clamours for Toleration and it labours for Su- 
premacy. Isee that you are prepared to persecute ;” and then, after 
drawing a strong contrast between his own unaided position and O’Con- 
nell’s extorted appliances for power, he wound up withthe magnificent 
boast, ‘ We shall meet at Philippi, where I will seize the first oppor- 
tunity of inflicting castigation tor the insults you have lavished upon me.” 
Having discharged himself of this diatribe, some of the worst parts of 
which we have omitted, Mr. Disraeli wrote a letter to Mr. Morgan O’Con- 
nell, in which he expresses a charitable hope that he has so insulted his 
father that some member of the family must come forward aud avenge 
him. The sons of O’Connell, however, looked on the matter as purely 
ridiculous; and they only published the correspondence in the papers. 
The public were much of the same opinion. They indulged in a good 
hearty laugh at the Cambyses’ vein of the would-be champion of Con- 
servatism. His political inconsistency was ascribed to an ae of 
judgment, almost amounting to craziness. The extreme rashness and in- 
judicious haste of Mr. Disraeli to achieve greatness had excited strong 
prejudices against him, until even his power and originality were under- 
valued. He had, perhaps, never stood lower in public esteem than at 
this time. His immediate history had embraced only a series of defeats, 
of preposterous etforts, and ridiculous failures; and his final boast that he 








The first edition of his work appeared in 1830; that which we have cited 
at the head of our article is the fourth, a sufficient proof of the favour 
with which it has been received. Each new edition contains important 
additions, new documents, drawn from their resting-places in public or 
in private archives, where they had lain for years unregarded, and, but 
for his untiring perseverance, might have lain there still. During this in- 
terval, other writers have followed him into the field which he had 
opened ; Brown and Lord Mahon in England, and two in Germany. But 
las he was the first, so he continues to be the bést; and the enthusiasm 
which he brought to the beginning of his task seems, at the end of twenty 
years, to be as bright as ever. 

A work composed under such circumstances mnst, necessarily, be ori- 
ginal. M. Pichot’s idea and plan are his own, and the execution of them 
is accurate and able. The state of parties, the popular mind as mani- 
fested in the popular literature ofthe day, and the great questions which 
were then in agitation, and many of those often neglected accessories 
which throw so strong a collateral light upon historical events, have 
found a place in his volumes, many of them being treated with skill, and 
all with great apparent fidelity. Though far from believing in the doc- 
trine of divine right, he is a warm admirer of his hero; but we cannot 
perceive that his sympathies have anywhere given a false colouring to his 
narrative; and that man must be cold-hearted indeed, who should have 
no other feeling than that of common interest for a friend of twenty years’ 
standing. If we were disposed to look for faults in a work of so much 
merit, we should say, that here and there we could have wished for greater 
| fulness of detail, somewhat more of earnestness and warmth in the nar- 
| rative, and of vigour and compression in the style; but it is none the less 
| the fullest and most satisfactory history that has yet appeared of this in- 
teresting period. 

—__ 
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MR. B. DISRAELI. 
| Resumed from last week. 
| The year 1835 was with Mr. Disraeli one of more than even his ordi- 
| nary activity. He was perpetually blowing his trumpet, from its com- | 
mencement to its close. The accession of Sir Robert Peel to power in 
| November 1834, and the prospect of consolidation and united action in | 





and the Agitator would meet at Philippi—that is to say in the House of 
Commons—was considered as the climax of his absurdity. The public 
were not more deceived than he was himself as to the veal nature of his 
powers, and we shall find that it was not very long after he had reached 
the culminating point of his folly, that he began to develope those powers 
which have since made him famous. 

Mr. Disraeli experienced a great and well-deserved difficulty in obli- 
terating all traces of his pretended Radicalism of the year 1832, when he 
had finally flung himself into the ranks of the Conservatives. A declara- 
tion of his, that he had never been a member of the Westminster Reform 
Club, drew forth an indignant counter-charge from a correspondent of 
The Morning Chronicle, who stated, that after he (Mr. Disraeli) had be- 
come a member, he had neglected to pay his first subscription; and a 
correspondence having ensued between himself and the secretary, it re- 
sulted in his withdrawal from the club. And in reference to his attacks 
on O'Connell, he called up an antagonist even from the wilds of Ireland, 
who declared that, within a month of Mr. Disraeli’s speech at Taunton, 
he had spoken to him (the writer) in terms of extravagant praise of the 
Agitator, and had requested him to convey his kind remembrances to 
him. In fact, he was fairly beset on all sides—was never, perhaps, in 
his life so delightfully occupied in universal pugnacity. His troubles, 
however, were not all over. In the course of the same year, towards its 
close, he published a brief work which he entitled, A Vindication of the 
English Constitution. Had he always written with the same concentra- 
tion, spirit, and judgment, which characterized this book, he would long 
before have attained a distinguished position among contemporary poli- 
ticians. To enter into any analysis of this work would exceed our limits 
but while speaking of Mr. Disraeli as a political writer, it may be as 
well to mention, that at a period anterior to any we have yet touched 
on, Mr. Disraeli figured in the capacity of editor of a morning newspaper, 
published under the auspices of the renowned John Murray, and cé led 
The Representative. It was an abortive undertaking, which not even the 
zenius of a Disraeli could inspire with vitality. The birth, staggering 
Fife, and death of this weak offspring of speculation, with the quarrels it 
occasioned among all who were concerned in it, would itself form an 
amusing chapter in any new edition of the Curiosities of Literature. 
These events, however, are too remote to have muc h bearing on Mr. 
Disraeli’s present political character. , 

The Vindication of the English Constitution was, like most of Mr. Dis- 
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raeli’s writings af:er the year 1834, consistent with those principles which, 
as we have Tenby hinted, had been shadowed forth from time to time 
by him. Whether for its historical illustrations or its style, it was not an 
effort to be despised ; aud the time will probably come when it will have 
acquired a still greater literary interest and value. Its immediate power 
was shown in the virulent anger of the Whigs against the author. It pro- 
duced an amusing episode in Mr. Disraeli’s life, the last, with one excep- 
tion, in which we shall have occasion to speak of him with even the slia- 
dow of ridicule. The Whig party commissioned one of their organs to 
attack Mr. Disraeli; and towards the close of the year 1835, there ap- 
peared a leading article in 7'ke Globe, couched in language mild enough, 
but which besides embodying an attempt to quiz Mr. Disraeli on his 
many valieut points, distinctly charged him with having endeavoured, in 
1832, to become one of O’Connell’s tail. This was the old Wycombe 
story over aguin; but it was revived at a period when it was supposed 
that it would be pecaliarly ann ‘ying to Mr. Disraeli. The attempt was 
so far successtul, for it put him in a great passion, and he let himself 
down so low as to write to The Times newspaper a letter, in which, for- 
getting all his satirical power, which would have enabled him effectually 
to sting his opponent, he applied language to the Editor of J'he Globe, 
which was only forcible because it coutained the raw material of abuse. 
Forgetting that he had himself been a writer of newspaper leaders, he 
speaks of the editor as ** Some poor devil paid for his libel by the line,” 
adding,jthat “the ¢hing who concocts the meagre sentences, and drivels 
out the rheumy rhetoric of The Globe, may be a senator in these queer 
times, or he may not;” aud much more pointless virulence of the same 
sort. in tis letter he supplies an answer to the charge of incousistency 
which he seems before to have forgotten; for in excusing himself from 
the unputation ot wanting to be one of O’Connell’s tail, he urges that in 
1832 he had no tail, and adds, that in that year he was a very different 
man from what he had since become; that he then spoke with respect of 
the Protestant institutions of the empire, but now (that is to say, in 1835) 
he was actively engaged in undermining them. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
had not got rid of his bad taste—had not yet learned how to abstain from 
the induigence of passion, or how to give that fine polish to his sarcasims 
by which he has since become so formidable. The unhappy writer in 
The G ove is throughout mauled ferociously. Of him Mr. Disraeli says, 
* The editor's business is to chalk the walls of the nation witlf praises of 
his master’s blacking ; only it is ludicrous to see this poor devil white- 
washing the barriers of Bayswater with the same selt-complacency as if 
he were painting the walls of the Vatican.” Mr. Disraeli would not 
write or speak such a sentence as this now. He has taken higher flights, 
surcharges his sarcasms with more venom, ud less gall. A long news- 
paper Controversy ensued between the parties, which was kept up on 
both sides with unabated ill-temper, Mr. Disraeli hay ing decided advan- 
tage in the employment of abusive language. ‘Towards the close of the 
counreversy Mr. Disraeli’s vanity flashed oui brilliantly. The editor of 
The Globe had pompously declined to go any {urther into the subject, be- 
cause he would only be gratitying his antagouist’s passion for notoriety. 
[his was a home-thrust, and it told. Mr. Disraeli answered, “How 
could he be gratified by an ignoble controversy with an obscure animal 
like the editor of The Globe, when his own works had been translated, at 
least, into the languages of polished Europe, and circulated by thousands in 
the New World?” The last vigorous blast on the accustomed trumpet made 
John Bull laugh again, and gave the editor of The Globe a tinal advantage, 
which he secured by a judicious I 




































































































































































silence. At the commencement of this 
controversy, Mr. Disraeli begins by saying that he has often observed 
‘there are two kinds of ncnsense—high nonsense aud low nonsense.” This 
was rather an unfortunate observation. for a more apt description of his 
own style when his vanity was rampant, and he breathed his grandilo- 
quent vein, could not be found than in the phrase ‘high nonsense.”? In 
fact, a good satirical criticism of Mr. D’sraeli might beformed by selectious 
trom his own works. , : 

: During the year 1836, and the early part of 1837, we find Mr. Disraeli still, 
from time to time, ina highly militant state; still dashing ott much “ high 
nonsense,” but more often allying it with sound argument and intelligible 
views. His genius also now began to take a more practical turn. He 
was still ambitious of entering parliament; buat perhaps some good angel 
had cautioned him that he had better wait till the effect of his former 
gyrations had become somewhat obliterated from the public mind. A 
letter of his, addressed to the Bucks freeholders, upon some then impend- 
tag ch inges in the law, excited some attention, and was thought highly 
ol, because it was free from “ high nonsense.” and took an intelligible 
view of hissubject. During this interv il, also. some letters of the Junius 
order appeared in The Times newspaper, signed Runnymede, which were 
universally attributed to his pen, although uot distinctly acknowledged 
by hin Internal evidence tixes the auth ship They exhibit power. 
weakened by flippancy; historical illustrations perver ed to serve party 
purposes ; and frequently the most h ippy sketchings of pers ynal character, 
and felicitious expusure of political shortcomings, with here and there a 
dash of almost insulent smartuess, which gave them a raciness infinitely 
‘2 lishing tothe reader. Their general principles are m iinly consistent 
with former manifestoes by Mr. Disraeli. There isthe same virulent oppo- 

















event recorded, because he has since more than recovered himself; buat 
he would not have done so had there not been an almost total change in the 
construction of his mind—if the atmosphere of exaggeration in which he 
had so long lived had not been dispersed, so that he could obtain a clear 
vision of the real w wid around him It is imp wssible to say what this 
first speech, which was, no doubt, well prepared beforehand, would have 
been if heard at length, because the risibility of the House was so much 
excited, p irtly by the matter of the speer h. and partly by the peculiar 
manner of the speaker, that they would not let him proceed, but inter- 
rupted him with bursts and merriment, such as are seldom indulged in 
ataspeaker. He has since acquired the art of making them laugh as 
loudly with him. He was so assailed with ridicule as he went on, from 
flight to flight, in language the House could not understand, that when 
he came to what should have been his peroration, but which he violently 
tacked on to the fragments of the main body, he utterly broke down, 




























































































































































v1 
— alg Whiggism, and the same exaltation of Toryism. The Whig 
leade rs will never forgive the writer for his powerful and pungent expo- 
sures ol them pers yal incapacity. 

At le igth, towards the close ot 1837, the grand rbject of Mr. Disrae- 
: s efforts Was achieved. His politic wanderings brought him to Phi- 
! ppi. He was returued to parliament for the borough of Maidstone.— 
Vlach curio ty Was It to w tues: 4 début asvun orator [t cannot, with 
truth, be said tii iny very high cpectations had been forme a; and 
t st Who knew } m, or had i “i mis el ract r, did rest scruple 
to preu the t i ha bh turough t ols } iblic iife sucu 
coutrast of st i rnd WV 4 OW and extravagance, such t 
want of self-government, so many failures and so many successes, that 
people were puzzled what t Mr. Disraeli’s eagerness for display 
left them not Mh suspense His w not a spirit to submit to tralp- | 
1g, to study chara ter ft uwilence, ¢ “arn the arts by which 
they rc »” vitiated I oN serve m but a brilliant | 
ind medi t ' He must 4 thi In one of lis pre- 
face i ve live in reveries of maz- 
nificen forman His vouth had, 1is sense, lasted long beyond | 
tne usual age ot ‘lectual maturity ; and vy was come the hour for 
mag 1p Yow t ' “at upon the world as 
great and accomplished orator, just as t before astonished mankind 
as a nOVelist, poet, and political writ He was to spring to the sum- 
mit atoue bound He came, predestined to rale the senate by his elo- 
quence, predet tined to head a party of his own. Besides, he had to 
fulfil his challeage to O’Connell—he had sworn to extinguish the most 
powerfal man of his day Within a very short time of his election he 
rose to make his maiden speech. He anticipated a signal triumph: he 
at complishe la most liculous failure. He can now afford to have this 


and was compelled to resume his seat amidst convulsions of laughter.— 


She Atbiow, February 6 


ary, and in 
rmiued to acquire a mastery of those parts | some respects ludicrous in his former proceedings becomes obliterated 
hich are not immediately dependent on the inspi- | from his mind; until, having discarded all that brass which he in vain 
ut without which the finest ideas are useless. For | strove to make pass for current coin, he is enabled, out of what is really 
st speech he remained comparatively silent; nor a small portion of sterling capital, to accumulate so large a poopeten of 
year and a half afterwards, take any prominent part in the | influence and fame. His career is, in fact, at once an example and a war- 
When he again made an etfort of magnitude, a total change | ning. Whatever indulgence might have been extended to his very early 
seemed to have come over him, although he had not yet reached to any- | extravagancies, it was unpardonable in a man who had proved his posses- 
thing like the skill he afterwards dipslayed. He dropped his grandilo- | sion of such talents, that he should have reached the age of two or three 
qneut style, but kept his original ideas and forcible language ; he made and thirty—a period of life at which some of the greatest productions of 
no wnbitious etforts to work either on the passions or on the imagina- | genius have been pertected—without having acquired even that average 
tion: his manner grew quiet and collected ; he was more argumentative | self-knowledge and judgment which it is the privilege of almost the 


than declamatory ; and his speeches became, not only coherent in senti- | meanest persons to possess, if not actually of unsound mind. Indeed 
ment but also symmetrical in form. 


favourable impression on the House. 











most rigorous discipline—that he ceased to rely so wholly as he had done | emulation with established models, all that was wild, vision 
on his own impulses, and dete 

of the art of oratory w 
rations of the mind, b 
some time after his fir 
did he fora ye 
debates. 


in July 1839, he began to make a! wheu it is remembered that Mr. Disraeli’s reputation has always been 
He delivered a remarkable sensi- | built on his satirical powers, and that its climax has only been attained 
ble and powerful speech, in which he explained that the demands of the | by the perfection of his attacks on Sir Robert Peel, we do not know that 
Chartists, although they aimed at the attainments of political rights, were | he ought to be allowed to escape so easily from the reprehension due to 
really the offspring of social wrongs; and he declaimed, with vehement | js former follies. But it is just to him to say, that while concentrating 
eloquence, against the growing tendency of our government and legisla- | the attention of political men of all parties by his debating powers, he has 
hou towards centralisation, aud against the government of the country | also applied himself vigorously and sedulously to the thorough compre 
pee. virtually entrusted to the middle classes. It was now ~- - re hension of the more practical and laborious duties ofa member of parlia- 
metaphoric style of fartver years, Msdoctrine as to the true interests of | found’ few mga more ft oe be aclocted for employment. "The very facul 
the nation. He entered, on more than one occasion, his solemn protest, | ties which, in their extravagant exercise upon ‘an unreal basis, exposed 
retrospectively, against the att mp8 ofthe Whigs to obtain, through the | him to so much ridicule, will, when employed on sound, practical objects, 
— of we Reform-bill, a permanent grasp of the nt pee. enable bim to take much more enlarged views of public affsirs, and to 
1Oose well i re; Ss * scuttle e ussiges | a srae s eariter serye Nt >} ‘ . "7 te re i »¢ aver . e < 
ns hy rl yo i ease Moai eg tesa thy! ota for start- sal gs = —_ eset Har tiga xc hes oor sa pend poemocicd 
ing in public life on the Radical interest, where struck with the fact that | men as Mr. Disraeli has now proved himself to be, should not be engaged 
the prophe« ieshe then made had only not been fulfilled because the re-| jn the public service. If we test the claims of our leading statesmen, and 
action of Conservative teeling had been strong in proportion to the at- | investigate the origin of their successes, we shall find that they rest on 
= _ te 43 an age s ;, - | their development of debating powers. The more unscrupulous — 
it Mr. Disraeli had, in the meantime, elevated his views beyond the | yar the partis: » higher ten, is his grade as a minister. ith 
narrow sphere of party paises anil had sonadiidetea ta his own mind oben Dane palate Aang oe oa rae: m9 been 
au scheme of policy which he had often before shadowed out, in which vie rarded for d . “I j Hie hi ot indifferently, which Mr. Disraeli has pro- 
: * rewarded tor doing those things indl ’ 1 
hatred of the Whigs was rendered secondary to a desire to bring abouta | yed he can do well. ; ’ 


closer alliance between the old aristocracy of the country and the indus- | Mr, Disraeli’s attack on Sir Robert Peel was very sudden,—so suddew 
trious masses. He called upon the latter to yield the right of govern- | 


: : N- | as almost to preclude the belief that he was actuated by public spirit, or. 
ment to the former, on condition that they should be responsible for their | jndeed, by any other feeling than one of personal enmity. Into the more 
social welfare, on principles of legislation which he proclaimed not to be | common insinuations against Mr. Disraeli, that he had asked for a place 
new, but to have been only in abeyance. A favourite aphorism with | and had been refused by the government, we do not think it necessary 
him at this time was, that “the aristocracy and the labouring population | t. enter. ‘Lhe facts are not established, nor has there been any direct 
constitute the nation !”—the same fundamental principle which he has | assertion or denial by the parties. We would rather seek for causes quite 
endeavoured to set, ina more attractive form, before the public in later | as natural, though not so habe Sir Robert Peel, being essentially a 
years, in his novels Coniagsby and Sylil. In pursuance «! this scheme, | practical statesman, sought, as the agents of his policy, men of a practical 
Which is still held by a majority of living statesmen to be oniy the croteh- | jeu, lates ideas, or,rather, he estimates them not by their abstract truth, 
et of a political enthusiast, Mr. Disraeli invariably made a somewhat os- | Hyt by their capability of being realized in party action. He altogether 
tentatious display of his sympathy for those Chartists who were punish- | yndervalued Mr. Disraeli’s talents; looked upon him as an unsafe ally, 
ed tor the alleged political offence of holding opinions regarding the | who might, by chance, hit with a random shot, but who could not be 
rights of the multitude different from those of their superiors. One of! dependedon for steady purposes and aims. He had, on many occasions, 
the best speeches he made in this interval of parliamentary regeneration | treated the aspiring regenerator of his age with marked indifference, it 
was on behalf ot Lovet aud Collins, whose case he took up on high con- | pot conte ramets, 
stitutional grounds, disdaining all call for mercy oa the part of the State, | cesses, | 
and asserting that they were in fact the aggrieved parties. This was in | possible that this cold atlectation of superiority stung the natural self-es- 
the year 1840. During 1341 he spoke with more frequency, and grew | teem of Mr. Disraeli, conscious of his undeveloped capabilities ; and that 
gradually in the good-will of the Honse, till he effaced the recollection | long before he was in action an open foe, he was in heart a secret enemy. 
of his first failure. His speecheson the Copyright and Education ques- | political hatreds, like those of private persons, are too often only the 
tions, in particular, were much admired, and he showed unexpected de- | yankling wounds of selflove. 

bating powers in an attack which he made on the Whig ministry just | 

before their final downfall. 











mpt. Secure behind his rampart of past parliamentary suc- 
1e despised one whom he never expected to head an assault. It is 


Iu two short months was Mr. Disraeli’s ostensible support of — 
servative niinister change -arcely disguise ypposition. olitica. 
Throughout these years he repeatedly enforced in parliament, as also in | rs Saat he ge 7 age ¥ ns —_ _— ; mf ae for his animosi- 
: : : ’ : : 7. » a | events, had, in the interval, furnished him with a pr ; 
his various writings, those ideas of political and social reform which are ity. But, in the month of February 1844, Sir Robert Peel could have had 
known as Young Englandism.” Identity of sentiment and opinion be- | iio suspicion, if, indeed, he would have taken any care, that he would se 
tween him and Lord Johu Mauners, Mr, Smythe, and some few others, | soon arouse so formidable an opponent: for in that month, on the open- 
led them to form a little party of their own in the very heart ot ’ the Con-| ing of the session, Mr. Disraeli was a still not inactive supporter of Sir 
servative ranks; and of this party, such as it was, Mr. Disraeli, by com-| Robert Peel. He spoke of him incidentally as a minister of great ability 
mon consent, was made the leader. Thus was his early ambition so far | and great power ; and delivered an eulogium upon him for the admirable 
gratified. He was the head of a party—to be sure, it was only a little one | manner in which he had reconstructed his party, in which, when he said 
—and was the target for all the spare ridicule in parliament and in the | + that everything great is difficulty,” he must have meant that the ac- 
press. But still power and royalty, in any shape, are delicious to ambiti- complishment of so difficult a task was the proot of greatness. He fur- 
ous minds; anda nucleus, however sinall, may always be made a rally ing | ther expressed his conviction, that if Sir Robert Peel would propose great 
point. 8 a of a prophetic spirit may ry ao his gy wee to | measures the public would support him ; that it was for him to create 
conceive the sort of character he afterwards acted with m Lord John | public o yinion, not to follow it. 
| Manners, and which he bas striven to embody in his later novels. In the How Nr. Disraeli’s public support became converted at so early a date 
Revolutionary Epic, amidst much bombastic commonplace, there is sketch- | as the following April into scarcely disguised opposition, ull, for two years 
ed the portrait of a nobleman, for which Lord John Manners, and some | and a half he devoted himself, with an unparalleled perseverance, to the 
few others of his class, might have sat:— | task of torturing and exasperating, in every possible way, the man on 
whom he tormerly lavished his praises, must be reserved to a future 

















* This man, thus honours 


1, set apart, refined, 

Serene ain courteous, learned, thoughtiul, brave jnumber:; as well as a detail of the temptations which Sir Robert Peels 

As full of charity as neble pomp,— | personal and political conduct attorded to so accomp ished « satirist. 
—~>- 


| KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 





lis pledge that in the tempests of the world 
The stream of culture shall not backward ebb,— 
This is the noble that mankind demands, 


And this the man a nation loves to trust.” 








er 5 a ; ; ; BY ALFRED CROWQUILI 

Iu the early part of 1842 he girded himself up to a great task,—one to ‘i . a 
which le proved himself quite equal. We allude to his long speech ou The keeping up of appearances isa disease not pecuital to one mc 
our consular establishments abroad,—a speech which did not receive its | yidual or one class. All the world is always trying to keep up appeat- 




















full meed of approval at the time. It was, “ Pooh-poohed !” by Lord Val- j} ance It is the means by which everybody de¢ elves ey ery body, and more 
merston, and treated with indifference by Sir Robert Peel. It is more | curious still, constantly deceives himself. , 
than probable that Sir Robert thas e wly wounded the vanity of his aspi- When any unfortunate individual fails in the attempt to keep up ap- 
ring follower, and so laid the foundation for his subsequent memorable | pearances, all the rest of the world flies at him and tears him ee ae 
hatred. If, however, Mr. Disraeli was conscious of such feelings at the | He is d ragged before judges appointed for the purpose, ina court —_ 
time, he did not give them utterance; for duriug the whole of 1842 and | appropri ited to try such fools; and there placed in confinement, that “in 
1345 he spoke tre que itly in general defence of Sir Robert Peel’s poli may not have the opportunity of again disgracing the world by —— 
| more especially his free-trade measures, which he justified on the ground | his attempt to keep up appearances ; nine-tenths of his judges and de- 
| that they were fully in accordance with the unrealized policy of Pitt. His | tractors all the while trembling on the verge of the same destructive 
| speeches during these years were full of information, of bold views, ot fall: yet they smile on, as if in the greatest state of security, lavishing 
| striking historical illast mus, aud were generally so well st ned as to! their means with troubled souls, because they must keep up appeart- 
be quite retreshing tier the Commonpiace argument of ordinary speeches, | ances ‘ we . 
wiere ideas were coustantly produced by one member after another, but} The world is always straining and overreaching Itself, in all its grades, 
few adding any to the common stoc! Stull, up to this time, Mr. Disraeli! to be in the one above as Every one wishes to be thought something, 
could scarcely be said to have achieved any triu uph as an orator. T more than he or she really is. Thus you see the maid ot all work, oF 
utmost he had etfee ted was his OVCri ig liimseli Irum the ibsurd pOSi- | tummily drudge, hunger for her holiday ; and when it arrives, fag herself 
tion in which he had originally placed himself, ; to death by wandering through the streets in her best things—many de- 
44 
{ 


But with the year 1844 came a very different state of things. From an | grees too tine—with a veil and a boa which she must put in her pocket 
early period in the session of that year Mr. Disraeli began to develope | before she returns home; merely for the fleeting vanity of being té ken 
parliamentary powers, of an order far higher than any he had exhibited | for somebody who did not know the shape of a mop or a scrubbing 
| before. He took aud maintained a position in the debates in the House of 


brush 
Commons which was in itselfsuthciently distinguished, but which became 


Many a man who is obliged to keep up appearances by dressing well 
still more remarkable when contrasted with his early failure as aspeaker. | —which is a very expensive part of the delusion—must cut down his ex- 
Of all the men of talent in that assembly, he was the very last who could | ‘ , - 
have been expected to have undermined Sir Robert Peel. The parlia- | ty of situation what his coat gains in texture and cut. To have his 
mentary reputation of the right honourable baronet appeared to be so boots aud hat always in an undeniable state, he must put up with S 
consolidated; he was looked up to with universal respect, if not asa! second floor back; and if insane enough to indulge ina tazlioni with 
statesman at least asa debater; he had so often withstood the shocks of | velvet facings and a Llama shawl, suppers must be represented by hard 
heavy artillery, and the deadly aim of rifle practice, from established ora- } biscuits. F s 

tors, that the shafts of Mr. Disraeli’s ridicule, however pointed or enven-| The cheap locality in which this kind of single appearance lives 18 of 
omed, might have been expected to fall dead and blunted at his feet. But | very little consequence to him. His cautious manceuvres to get out of it, 
it was not so in fact. Mr. Disraeli managed his attacks with such skill, | fom his nervous apprehension of being seen by the world that — 
and aimed his blows with such precision at the weak points of his distin-| cares nothing about him, are amusing and droll. He pops out sad- 
guished adversary, that his triumph, as far as mere debating was concern- | denly with a hurried glance around, to see that the coast 1s clear : 
ed, became complete. So singular a chapter in parliamentary history de-| the door is slammed to with a nervous twitch, and as if he placed the 
| serves to be entered upon in detail, But before doing so, it may be as trap upon the domestic demon in possession of his secret. But before 
well to pause for afew moments, that we may point the moral of the fore- | emerging from the end of the street into the world, he looks about as 
going pages. The reader will scare ely have tailed to perceive what, if we lif he had missed his way; looks up at the name of the street, when, 
had entered still more into detail, we should have made still more appa- | seeing all right, he starts out upon the broad pavement, defying the 
reat, that all Mr. Disraeli’s failures, whether in literature or in politics, | world to say or believe that he had cleaned his own boots of unexcep- 


penses in other quarters ; consequently his lodging loses in respe ctabili 


























may be traced, on the one hand, to an ex iggerated temperament, which | tionable make 
The fact was, that the speech was utterly inappr priate to the occasion | led him to take false views of the realities around him, and to over-esti-| The keeping up of appearances is in the main a drollery, prompted by 
and to the subject The style was altogether too ambitious. the images | mate his own power of coping with this imaginary creation; and, on the | vy; nity, pride aud folly: vet in many cases it is a thing of much pathos, 
too high flown for the b iner, more especially one who was already | other, to his having perpetually invoked, towards the accomplishment of | and through its workings are shown some of the most beautiful feclings 
staggering under the weight of A y some kindred follies His | the most simple and commonplace objects, intellectual faculties which, | of our nature. Who can see unmoved the stripling issuing from his 
vaunting ambition had, in i, ‘ ipt self: and his “ others le” | even in their perfection ire only t ju ‘od for the most capacious designs widowed mother’s door to seek the drudgery of his othice, that promises 
seemed at the time to be a bottomless 108 jandthe most grand event During the whole of his « er career he! him, ere long, a remuneration that will enable him to place that fond 
There wis he passace, waich he eja ilated with almost the enervy | n ms never to have had ny one racticable end in viey . but to h ivi | mother in comtort—see his nicely I lded coll Yr, white as snow, falling 
of despair as he sat down, that deser to be 1 rded, b use, Whe-| been perpetually de ved by rgnes fatua of bis own imagination, till be} over the ac rupulously brushed jacket; and the old silk handkerchief tied 
ther it wasadeli» te o} , or whetherit was only a mere angry spa m | y believed that he was combating realities. We have seen th at | on by her careful hand to guard against the early morning cold. Inaneat 
of exasperated vanity, it was still S10 ir pr y fle said, with | these ill-regulated efforts produced perpetual fear and s ispicion in the paper packet, he bears his frugal dinner, unknowir that his mother 
almost savage spirit, amidst the shouts of laught which drowned his| yablic mind ; that ne reliance whatever could be felt on the conduct of | ;akes her tea do for dinner and all, that she may have a « omfortable 
sentences,—‘“‘ ihave begun several times many things, and have often suc- | one who # ned so little to underst | the common conditions of succ +985 | meal for her darling boy on his return; thus touching on the very verge 
ceeded at last. I shall sit down now itthet willcome when you | hat even where be anticipated his « temporaries in his judgments, hi | of starvation that he may kes p up appearances, 
willhear me!” This was looked on at the time as the e1 ipty boast of a ! itions were looked at th ivings of an enthusiast; and that, The clerk of narrow stipend who alone did brilliantly is taken in by 
eited man—another flash in the pan of the same order as his earlier | wile 7 sing talents which were admitted to be such as few men are | ippearances, until he finds it impossible to disentangle himself from 
es; but time proved that be had formed 4 more just estimate of bis | gifted w ill his offers of supportt existing parties were rejected with | the enthralments of blue eyes and ringlets, and in that moment, which 
owu powers. ‘ |‘ “4 iatil he became a sort of foandling of the political world, in} most men have in their lives, proposes for the fain one to the old people, 
W it is egregions failure ends our rec ywril of the mistakes of Mr. Dis- | whose case every one certainly felt interested, but wh BC COUNEXKION CVETY | ennning in keeping up appearances, who a epts him accordingly, and 
raeh’s ambition It would almost seem to have startled him into a | me repudiated From the moment, however, that he sets vp for himself! he soon marries a young lady with avery nice voice, and a charming 
CONSCION if the great error that had obstru 1 his previous career tangible and practicable aims, proportioning his efforts to his powers and performer on the pianoforte, that is left behind her for her younger sisters 
Without being able to vouch for the fact, we would confidently hazard | to the customs of his contemporaries, traiuing and disciplining his mind | to practise upon. , 
the assertion, that he must have submitted his mind from that time to al ,n recognised formularies, and perfes ting bis taleuts by comparison and 


Here begins his struggle to keep up appearances. He must cake and 
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wine his friends, or they would think him as poor as he is. ‘‘ To be poor 
and seem so, is the devil,” say the old people, and he commits all sorts 
of follies accordingly. In the course of time the first child is christen- 
ed—everybody comes. This is about the last scintillation. Common 
sense comes to the young couple, and they find that they must pull up, or 
they will soon be unable to keep up appearances at all. Now commen- 
ces his hard work. Hats will get shabby, clothes will get seedy, boots 
are not everlasting; yet it wont do for the nattiest man iu the office to 
lose his place in the scale. The young wife struggles, and does without 
her new silk dress, that he may have a new coat ; she cuts and contrives | 
to furbish up last year’s bonnet, and with the aid of a new riband, people | 
who are too prying might really take it for a bonnet just sent home. 
Her songs and her vanities are all forgotten in her anxiety that they 
should keep up appearances. If asked to sing, she stumbles for | 
want of practice, aud seldom sings except to the baby, who is no great | 
judge. | 
Sune follows her husband to the door, on his morning departure, with 
the brush in her hand to take off the last bit of flue, or have another 
brush at his hat; aud he walks out looking at least tiye hundred a year, | 
if pot more ; and no one, to look at him, would think that he was a man | 
likely to tremble at a water-rate, for he keeps up appearances uncom: | 
moniy well. 
Another child is born! His hat must get shabbier, and he has mach | 
more difficulty iu preparing it for the public gaze. He sighs as he sees | 
the summer approach, which he has hitherto welcomed with pleasure ; | 
for he must lay by his cloak, which has been such a good friend to him | 
during the winter, assisting him in every way to circumvent the prying | 
eyes of his friends trom discovering that his clothes were worn more | 
than they ought to be, considering his grade in society, which is, if he 
were not bitten with the general mania, something within three times his | 





Sn ceri | followed him in. He was asked politely into the show-room, and was 
ome. 


The consequence of all this is, that he gets into debt, and in his at- 


| and plate glass, is comparatively aden furnished in the most scanty man- | 


ed to pay for his horse’s corn, and carriage wheels: his house, therefore, 
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igh . : : : the universal opinion of those who had the best means of judging— 
is like that which you see, in a pantomime, painted on the scene—there = nny : - 
are window curtains, blinds, brass cages, and brass plates, labelled “ day the confessors of the polite world in Paris. 


and night ;” but if you were admitted through the door, you would find 


With respec t to Angelique Carlier, who married Monsieur Tiquet, there 


Pemig - , , was not, even in th i traordi- 
the same empty void that exists in the aforesaid pantomiie house. All| nary oongetinn - ae ee aot ee ea ste aoe —— 
this delusion is quite necessary in the every day world, and he could not * P F 


rise without it. 


that she is pro nounced in the records of the period in which she lived, 


st i > . _|tohave been “amasterpiece of nature ;” but one quality, at least, she 
Many a young chemist and druggist is forced, for the sake of keeping | must have wan ted : i = — , 
up appea ‘ances, to lavish the whole of his little funds in his shop, in » and that is common sense; for the appears to have 


harmless rows of bottles and jars, perfectly innocent of contents, but 
labelled with names denoting all the horrors of medicine. His inner 
room, shielded from public gaze by the highly French-polished door 





| 
ner, being 
“ Parlour, kitchen, and all.” 
But it can’t be helped; he must keep up appearances. 

In a couutry town on the north road, a surgeon, who was his own dis- | 
penser, was celebrated for his stylish shop, his stylish turn-out, as also | 
the whispered style of his living; for, when patients called, they were | 
shown into a handsomely furnished apartment, the folding doors of which 
were left ajar. Ifearly in the morning, they had a glimpse of a splen 
did urn and tea-service, of appareutly the most costly kind ; or if late in 
the day, a table, scrupulously elegant, laid for dinner. The plate and | 
silver covers, with the glistening glass and decanters promised a kingly | 
repast. This struck them with awe, and gave them a very high idea of | 
the doctor’s wealth and ability. 

A bluff and honest farmer, Who was collector of the rates, found some 
difficulty in getting aheavy one, just made, from the young doctor ; so, 
one day seeing him alight, he touched him familiarly on the shoulder and 








dazzled, as others have been, by the glimpse of the dinner-table. After 


| ° eae ° 
tempts to appear very respectable he, in reality, becomes not at all so. | Stating the reason of his call, he said that a geutleman placed as the doe: | 


His quarter’s salary, though much increased since his marriage, is be- 
spoke twice over. ‘The baker turns morose, and the butcher savage. He 
gets nervous and timid, aud is afraid of his own knockery, and he under 
goes an hourly torture, because he will keep up appearances. He will 
have a larger house than he wauts—he will give wine to his friends 


tor evidently was, ought really to hold out no example to poorer people | 
| to avoid the payment of necessary rates; and that it might militate great- | 
iy against him should it become known. 
| ~ The doctor listened to him with patience: then, with a frank smile, 
led him into the next room, aud begged him to be seated and take dinner 


been induced to marry Monsieur Ti 
diamonds worth 15,000 francs. 


quet by the present of a bouquet of 
} She was yery fond of pleasure, and she 
conceived that aman who could afford to make such a magnificent don d’- 
amour, must necessarily be very rich, 

But this was not the case; like Madame Lafarge, Madame Tiquet was 
disappointed. For afew years, however, the husband tried to keep up 
appearances, and to conceal from his young wife the real state of his at- 
fairs; but when she discovered the truth. and found that even the diamond 
bouquet had yet to be paid for, her previous indifference was quick] 
converted into aversion. She insisted on a separation de biens, as it is val 
led in France ; and he avenged himself by obtaining from the court an or- 
der for her continement, on the plea that she was carrying on a criminal 
intimacy with the Chevalier Mongeorge ; but when he summoned her to 
his presence, and exhibited the order in triumph, she snatched it from his 
hand, and in defiance of the royal seal it bore, flung it into the fire. This 
was a declaration of war on both sides, and from that moment she deter- 
mined to release herself from bonds that became daily more insupporta- 
ble; whilst he confirmed her resolution by forbidding Mongeorge the 
house, and keaging the keys of the gates himself, when he found the por- 
ter would not shut them against his wife’s inamorato. 

These tyrannical proceedings, as they were considered, seemed to have 
procured her very general sympathy amongst the ladies; for, on the very 
night the attack on his life was made, the Countess de Semonville, who 
was spending the evening with Madame Tiquet, sat till a late hour, in 
hopes that he would come home and go to bed, in order that she might 
have the satisfaction of forcing him to get up again to let her out. 

_ She was obliged to go away, however, without enjoying this gratifica- 
tion; and by-and-by, when he did come, he was shot by an unseen hand 
near his own door. He would have been killed on the spot, were it not, 


A ies . “Sie + tie al he consented : ithe d as the doctors affirmed, that his heart had so contracted on the sudden 
when they dine with him, although he mentally calculates the value of | with him. After some short trial at evasion, he consented ; and the doc-! alarm, that it had not fil 


each glass as his dear friends swallow it, with the full belief that the more 
they drink the more he is gratitied; for, from appearances, he is well able 
to afford it. 

His wife, although a good one, knocks herself up both mentally and 
bodily in providing a more profuse dinner than is necessary, because 
people should think that they were very well off; and sees them to the 
door, on their departure, with the most reckless flaring of wax candles; 
when, ifany one of the party were to return for his umbrella, he would 
be greeted by the smell of their rapid extinguishing, which she is sure to 
pertorm before the echoes of their footsteps have ceased to sound down the 
street ; whilst her husband is making the bottoms of wine into one bottle 
to be carefully put by. After a tedious putting away, and the selecting 
the borrowed trom their own, they crawl otf to bed, solaced in their fa- 
tigue by the hope that they have astonished their friends and kept up ap- 
pearances. 

An old lady, some years ago, who belonged to a family of some stand- 
ing, voluntarily banished herself far a field from the locality where she 
was known, that she might save part of her stipend to remit to her elder 
sister, wlio still lived in the house that the family had occupied in more 
prosperous times. She paid her regular visits, few and tar between, as if 
she were as rich as ever, which she managed to do by coming by the 
cheapest conveyance to the nearest posting town, and rattling in from 
thence to her native place in style. Here, fora short time, she lived in the 
luxury of keeping up appearances as they used to be, by which she was 
repaid for all the rest of her time being spent in almost penury. At last 
her sister died, and she came, in her turn, a lone woman, to reside in the 
family house. She gave her sister, of course, a splendid funeral, worthy 
of the family, and invited all the highest of her acquaintances to follow, 
in honour of her ancient name. 

After the intermeut she left her two old servants to keep house, who 


were as jealous of her honour as herself, and proceeded to her distant | 


home to settle, as she said, her affairs there, ere she took permanent pos- 
session of the family house. She was absent for some months upon this 


errand, merely to economise after the dreadful expenditure incurred by 
her sister’s funeral. 


She returned, however, apparently consoled for her loss, and gave her | 


stiff ceremonious parties exuctly us her sister had done before her. Time 
wore on, and she died, but not before she had provided for appearances, 


which she did by selling her house and costly furniture to a distant pur- | 
chaser, that the people immediately adjacent might think he inherited it, | 


and leaving her cottage far away, With a small annuity, to the old married 
couple who had served her family so faitufully. She then devoted the 
remainder of her etfects to her own funeral, which was to be as splendid 
as the monoy could provide. Thus, having made preparation to be depo- 
sited in the family vault, she died, fully satistied that she had kept up ap- 
pearances to the last. : 

Some fifty years ago, a young man who found himself the last of his 
family, with the smail remainder of a once splendid fortune, which had 
been squaidered by a few showy generations, uutil it descended to him 
1m the shape of about six hundred a year, shuddered as he looked at the 
paltry sum that was to keep him in the fashionable circle to which he 
was 80 much attached, and out of which he would have ceased to exist. 
His carriage must be put down! 


- That admirable conveyanoe, the envy 
of bis brother beaux. 


‘wht tlisembroidered coats, the admirativn of the world 
—the fashionable world—wouald be ridiculous without all the luxurious 
adjuncts of servants, carriages, &c. Six hundred a year could not do it. 
Despair seized him at the idea of catting off a single domestic from his es- 
tablishment or one trog from his coat. ‘He knew too well that the lynx 
eyes of his dear fraternity would perceive the defalcation in an instant, 
and triumph in hisdecleusion. His whole lite having been hitherto spent 
a pondering on the colour of his chariot, and cutting out paper patterns 
for his tailor, he felt that he could only live as he hac lived, or die. He 
was feeble-minded, but honourable. To get into debt was repugnant to 
his feelings as a gentleman, and he alse saw that such a course would soon 
overwielin him with disgrace. 

He pondered upon suicide, now that he might die without the fading 
ofa si.gle ray from his glory; but he felt poiguantly what a loss he would 
be to his followers and the bean monde, by whom he was looked upon a8 a 
pure aud unquestionable pattern card. 

Amidst these dark ponderiags, a sudden light broke in upon him. His 
resolve was taken. Bright and happy thought! If he could not shine all 


his life, he would shine balf. He woald illuminate this earth but as a sun, 


appeariug brighter from its occasioval absence, which left the world in | 


darkuess. 


This strange resolve he accordingly put in practice, by informing all 
whom it might concern, that he intended to travel abroad to improve his 
taste—not ia articles of vertu, or by antiquarian research, but in studying 
the elegance of foreigu manuers and costume. He continued the gayest 
of the gay during the remainder of the fashionable season in the metropo- 
lis, then titted, no one knew whither, and no one had a rightto ask. He 
had no living relative, and the friendship among beaux i of that quiet, 
caudle-light nature, that they feel no enthusiasm except in a crowd, and 
their kaowledge of each other is vuly of the outside. 

Time wore on, aud tailors and corset makers had become busy. Lon- 
don again opened iis eyes, aud the fashionable season had arrived. With 
it returaed our hero. Where he had been no one knew: where he came 
trom no oue cared: but there he was—the ornament of his circle—the ad- 
mured tthe admired. He was No. 1. 

_ Betore the raiubow of fashion again faded from the sky of ton, he van- 
ished like a creation of the braia, ur the brainless. 


carriage builders mourned 
he, 


Tailors sighed, and 
- BScason afier seasou came and weut—so did 
je. Agecrept ou him, but he still maintained his supremacy among fools. 
The hanging of his sword aad the tie of his cravat were patterns: his 
Mann ol taklug souif was attained by very few—but to approach him 
Was excellence: and su did he keep up his appearance antl he disap- 
peared. : 
2 +} c e 
But the secret of his being able to keep up such appearances was this 
—and it is no ficti a that bam penniug: at the end of each of bis pertor- 
ere Ff sasous, lis Carrlaye was packed, aud his borrowed valet dis- 
ch: “dd | . Te 
larged his hotel bill: his emorvid ries were laid in lavender, and he de- 
var ve ‘ ; 
park d tuto the depth of the cloud that shadowed Borgia,” which wasa 
huinble itlLave . h 
+ge bear the sea side, where he boarded with a decent couple 
during Lis ¢ - 


sil psec 


Pse, aud amased himself io nis banishment by cutting out | 
puzzler 


fort . . " 
OF ballon da paper. Paws he lived a harinless, silly life; avictim 
to keep < : 
SPINS UD ADD araacest 


tad died satistied that he had gained immor- 
tal glory ta the ; ; S 
GIVFY ta the fash satble world by his tact. 
La s0.n3 pe 


pL oss 


213 thy kespiag up of appearances 13 moat easential 
thoasaconnouly wader toh v T 

sdical peas J stood, aud hardly wearing a veil. The young 
MSA a poacitt 2CrF inist ke : 


susceod without op Up au appearance, 
3090 itihout a carria ve A we aa : 

g tL umorella and maddy boots, bespeak 
want ol ability. i ; 


’ 
Uousequcutly his arrangements for home must be lunit- 


tis cau scarcely ever | 


| tor, with the most undisturbed countenance, raised one of his silver } 
| covers before the expectant eyes of the hungry farmer, when a single 
\chop was discovered, flanked by two potatoes. The farmer started 
‘aghast; fur he had expected to see some rich delicacy under so choice a 
| cover. 

| ‘You see,” said the young doctor, “ that I treat you with frankness. 
| This, and the like, is my usual dinner. This sherry at my side is inno- 
cent of a sea voyage. It is made in my kitchen: it is simple toast and 
water. ‘vo keep out of debt, and to keep up appearances, I am ferced 
to limit my appetites; and I am actually as poor aman at present as there 
is in the town. With the aid of this outward show my prospects are 
brightening, but it is sometimes a hard struggle. I show you this, be- 
cause | know your character, and trust your discretion with my secret; 
wishing for your goed opinion.” 

After this strange interview, the doctor’s gig was often seen bowling 
down the lane to the farmer’s beautiful home, and his tiger had to fetch 
him late inthe evening from his comfortable quarters, more than once: 
and many wondered where was the charm in the blunt old farmer’s con- 
versation for a man of the doctor’s erudition and elegance. 


led its usual space, and the ball had just missed it. 
He was carried into the house, and on being asked by the police, what 
euemy he could point to as most likely to have sought his life, he answer- 
ed that he had no enemy but his wife. An investigation was set on foot, 
of which she was aware; but she asserted her innocence, aud refused to 
fly. Ou the contrary, she visited and received her friends, apparently 
with a mind quite disengaged ; and when the Countess D’Aunoy observed 
that Monsieur Tiquet could not be sure who was the assassin, she answer- 
ed, that if he were sure, he would take care not to tell it. 

“It is me that they want to kiil,” said she. 

She received numerous warnings and offers of assistance, all of which 
she rejected ; and when at length she was arrested nine days after the at- 
tempted murder, she displayed a haughty composure that, combined with 
the insufficient evideuce they had, might have puzzled the authorities, 
bad not a certain laquais de place, called Auguste Castelain, voluntariky 
come forward, and confessed that three years before, he, Moura, the por- 
ter, and several others, had been engaged by Madame Tiquet to murder 
her husband. The plot failed at that time ; but with this indication there 
was little difficulty in bringing home the crime to Madame Tiquet and 





Time discovereth all things. He rolled on, and the gossips found that 
it was the farmer’s fair daughter that kept the gig so long at the gate— 
which eventually brought her home with orange flowers in her bonnet. 
The old man dined with them, and the covers no lounger covered a single 
mutton chop; and they were never more used for the sake of keeping 
up appearances. 

A tussy old woman in single blessedness, who lived in a large town 
not many miles from London, and who was celebrated for the brightness 
of her brass knob and knocker, the polish on her windows, the white- 
ness of her steps, and the constant beating of her carpets, always recei- 
ved her unexpected visitors with a style and preparation as if they had 
not been self-invited. The dinner was unexceptionable, and startling as 





Moura, who were both condemned to die. 

Monsieur Tiquet, scarcely recovered from his wounds, proceeded to 
Versailles, and, with his son and daughter, threw himself at the feet of 
Louis XLV., to beg for her life, which being, at the instance of the arch- 
bishop, refused, he proceeded to request that he might be appointed heir 
to her i ag petition which seems to have afforded much diversion 
to the lively Parisians; and the king himself, in granting it, observed, 
that the second petition had effaced the merit of the first. 

Since, according to the law of that period, Madame Tiquet’s property 
was liable to confiscation, we cannot altogether see the justice of the stric- 
ture. Monsieur Tiquet was in embarrassed circumstances, and after the 
injuries he had received, was very fairly entitled to such a compensa- 
tion. 





to quantity, when the visitors knew she would have dined alone had they 
not had the luck to be invited to stop. The large joint and ponderous 
cheese showed splendid house-keeping ; the puddings and tarts were 
| delicious, but very large for such a small establishment, she only keeping 
two servants,—the keeping up of such appearances didn’t seem to put 
her at all out of the way. Nor did it, although her income was small, for 
an inquisitive friend, one unfortunate day, discovered the secret of all 
this apparently wasteful luxury. In the absence of her kind entertain- 


the napkin only in her hand, and presently proceed in like manner to 
the cheesemonger’s. 

The fatal truth was discovered. The cookshop-keeper weighed his 
joint, last up, and lent it to the managing housekeeper, who returned i 


also lent his most massive cheese in cut, and was paid on its return for 
astonished her friends with her house-keeping. 


differently looked upon from the man of genius im a shabby hat and a 
split boot; and is paid for his genius accordingly. 
with himself. Kverybody is eager to patronise one who can apparently 


riage. Conseauently the necessity of keeping up appearances.— Bentley. 
} A I J 
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REMARKABLE FEMALE CRIMINALS—THE 
POISONERS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

We have heard and read a great deal lately of Madame De Brinvilliers 
and the poisoners of the seventeenth century ; but there have been soine 
similar cases in the nineteenth, quite as extraordinary, though much less 
known. Amongst the most remarkable are those ef Frau Gottfried, Ma- 
dame Ursinus, and Margareta Zwanziger. 

It is true that, at the former period, owing to the facilities furnished by 
La Voisin, there was a panic abroad that has never since been revived. | 
No man in France who had had a quarrel with his wife, or who had seen 
her smile with unusual tenderness on her lover, could go home very com- 
fortably to his dinner, whilst he was aware that there existed a profes- 
sional agent in Paris, who, for a moderate fee, would drop poison into his 
soup, with as much certainty and as little remorse as his cook dropped 
salt; and doubtless, many a woman who was neither sufficiently bold 
nor sufficieutly depraved to have administered the mortal draughts her- 
self was seduced into crime by this fatal facility. There was not, for 
example, a more contented coaple in Paris than Monsieur and Madame 
Brunet, till Monsieur B., unfortunately captivated by the eloquent music | 
of Philibert’s flute, took it into his head that no remuneration could be 
adequate to such merit but the hand of his own daughter, accompanied 
by a handsome dowry. Philibert did not care much for the young lady, 
whose attractions seem not to have been of the bighest order; but her 
fortune was too large to be rejected ; so he commenced a regular course | 
of love, whilst the enamoured Monsieur Brunet, carricd away by his en- | 
thusiasm, never ceased singing the praises of his future son-in-law. As 
such an alliance was in direct opposition to the aristocratic prejudices of 
that age, Madame Brunet did not like the match, till the extraordinary | 
commendations of the husband opened the wife's eyes to the merits of} 
Monsieur Philibert, and induced her to pay a visit to La Voisin for the 
innocent purpose of ascertaining how soon the worthy Monsieur Brunet | 
might be expected to exchange the troubles of this worl | for therewards 
ofa better La Voisin said nothing that could alarm the most delicate 
mind—she only smiled significantly; and in a few weeks Madame Bra- 
net was a buxom widow of forty, who found no difficulty in persuading 
the flute-player that she was a much more desirable wife than her pale, 
sickly daught 








9 wh »>wWHs Casly disp ir] vt of in a ¢ loister. 

Philibert married the mother, and they lived together very happily for 
several years, and might possibly have done so tll thi irdeaths, had not 
Madame Branet’s name been unfortunately found on La Voisin’s books. 
She was arrested, tried, and hanged. Even Philibert was suspected ; 


and hia frieuds advised him to fly; buat rel 
| refused, aud after an investization, was fully acqi itted of any participa- | 
| tion in, or knowledze of, the crime. 

| ‘The executions of Madame Do Brinvilliers and La Voisin took place in 
1676; bat the rage for hasband-killing did not die with them, although | 
the modes adopted for putting these obvoxious ind viduals out of the | 
| world became more varied. 


| } 
ying on nis yd Conscience, he 


So rife was the propensity, however, that 

when interest was made with Louis the Fourteeth to save the life of the ; 
beautiful Madame Tiquet, in 1699, the Archbishop of Paris interfered, | 
| representing that if she were spared, no husband would be safe—such | 


er from the room, she stood at the window, which looked out into the | 
busy street, and saw her friend’s little maid-of-all-work stagger, with a | 
load carefully covered, across the road to the cook shop, and return with | 


to ! , wl t | beit, he had his duty 
when done with, and paid for the wanting weight. The cheesemonger | ; 


patronise in his turn, and to give him a litt who can ride in his own car- | tionless, with an uushaken voice, and without even changing colour, she 


The Chevalier Mongeorge, aud her own family alse, made every effort 
to obtain the commutation of her sentence ; but with equal success. On 
being asked whether the former was privy to her guilty intent, she said, 
“Not for the world would I have dared to hint such athingtohim. L 
should have lost him for ever, if I had!” 

The publication and execution of the sentence were appointed to take 
place on the same day; and when she was conducted to the chamber of 

torture, ignorant of what awaited her, she inquired “If her affair would 
soon be decided ?” 

“Soon enough,” replied the jailer. 

And here a strange scene ensued, 


The judge who had read her sen- 


| tence, which was to the etkect that she should lose herhead on the scaf- 


fold, after first undergoing the rack, in order to force her to a confession 
and the betrayal of her accomplices, had formerly been her lover. How- 
to perform, and bidding her place herself on her 
knees before him, he fulfilled it. Proceeding afterwards, as was then 


ent b ; | the custom, to pronounce an exhortation, wherein he contrasted, in the 
the nibblings; thus she kept up appearances without any waste, ane 


most pathetic terms, her former with her present condition—* She who 


h ‘ i ng ; was once the idol of the world around her, blest with beauty, youth, tal- 
Appearances are everything. A man of genius in a brougham is very | 


ents, rank, and affluence; now a criminal on her way to the scaffold !’— 


| he eutreated her to spend in repentance the short time that remained to 


| her, and by an ample confession, to relieve him from the pain of seeing 
A man that would be well with the world must appear to be well) per placed on the rack. 


But he was mistaken if he thought to move that iron heart. Cold, mo- 


answered him—* You are right. The past and the present are strangely 
different; for then you were at my feet, now [ am at yours! But | have 
| done with such recollections. So far from fearing, 1 desire the moment 
that is to terminate my wretched life, and release me from my misfor- 
tunes. I hope to meet my death with as much firmness as I have listened 
' to its announcement; and be assured that neither fear nor pain shall in- 


| . . > . . 
| duce me to confess myself guilty of a crime which I have never com- 
| mitted.” 


The rack, however, soon forced ber to break this resolution ; she con- 
fessed her own guilt, and that of Moura, but, as we have said above, ex- 
onerated Mongeorge. 

Never, before or since, did any execution in Paris, unless it were that 
of the Royal family of France, excite so extraordinary an interest. Per- 
sons even of rank and distinction rushed from all quarters into the city ; 
and every window on the way she was to pass, and in the Place de Greve, 
were let at high prices, and crowded with spectators 

She declared herself penitent to her confessor, begged pardon of Moura, 
who sat in the same carriage with her; sent her tender remembrances 


| to her children, and a prayer to her husband, that he would cherish them, 


and forgive her. 
She died with an unshaken courage and self-possession that enchanted 


| the Parisians. Mounting the scatlold witha light step, contemplating the 


multitade with unmoved composure and baring her fair neck with as 
much alacrity as if it were to welcome a carcanet of jewels rather than 
an axe. 

The executioner was so amazed and confounded by the wondrous 
beauty of the head he was about to sever, that he was rendered incapable 
of his office, and put her to much needless pain. Even after death, the 
features remained unchanged ; and although she was in her 42nd year at 


| the period of her execution, many people affirmed that she was more 


beautiful in death than she had been in Itfe. 

Her husband buried her with much honour; the Chevalier de Mon- 
george, who, quite inconsolable, had wandered about the park at 
Versuilles duriug the sad ceremony, quitted France, and travelled for 
several months; the Parisian ladies sighed over the fair victim, smiled 
with contempt at the name of Monsieur Tiquet, and pitying the faithful 
lover, “ wished that Heaven had made them such a man !” 

Such were the morals of France in 1699. A certury later, when Don- 
na Maria de Mendieta contrived the death of her husband, under some- 
what similar circumstances, in Madrid, the crime was pronoun ed to be 
without a parallel; and the horror and amazement the event awakened 
in Spain, was in proportion to its strangeness. Her love, Don Sartiago 
San Juan, did the deed at her instigation, when the unfortunate victim, 
who appears to have been both an amiable man and an indulgent hus- 
band, was lying sick in bed; whilst she made a diversion in another 
part of the house, for the purpose of drawing olf the attention of her 
servants. Santiago escaped, whilst she was arrested on suspic yn, and 
thrown into prison. 

That she had not committed the murder with her own hand, was cer- 
tain; to that fact her whole household could testify; and at the time it 
occurred Santiago was supposed to be absent from Madrid. He had 
some weeks betore taken leave of Mendieta and his wife, and was be- 
lieved by everybody but her to be gone. He had, however, passed the 
interval in moving trom one hotel to anoth r, under feigned names, wait 
ng for the signal she had promised to send him. 
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ce Atbion. 








He was suspected, but no trace could be found, till she herself invol- 

untarily betrayed him, by a letter she wrote from the prison, addressed 
to “ Don Thaddeo Santisa, Madrid.” j 

It was at that period the custom in Spain, on the arrival of the post, to 
hang out a list of all lette.s, the addresses of which were not ae seme? 
explicit. Santiago saw the letter, and by asking for it, threw himself 
into the coils that were spread for him. : 

They were both condemned to die by the Garotta—that is to be stran- 

led by a cord; and the execution drew spectators from all parts of 
Spain. They left directions that a great many masses should be said for 
the repose of their souls; andit was observed that Donna Maria ate and 
slept well till the last—indeed, so well, that her counsel ventured to 
make use of the circumstance in her defence; maintaining that such 
good appetite and peaceful rest were certain signs of innocence. But 
the full confession of both criminals disproved the assertion, and justi- 
fied the law. 

About the same period a case of husband-killing occurred in Hamburgh, 
which is almost unique in its delails. 

One morning, in the month of February, 1786, two labourers found, on 
the road between Hamburgh and Lubeck, a large package, wrapt in 
matting, which they imagined must have fallen from some of the carri- 
ers? carts, which are in the habit of passing that way. They lifted it up, 
and conveyed it to the nearest house, where, whether from curiosity or 
suspicion does not appear, it was opened; and in it, to the amazement 
and horror of the bystanders, was found a human body, without head, 
arms, or hands. 

As the authorities, on being informed of the circumstance, refused to 
to interfere, and as nobody could be found who would open their doors 
to so frightful a guest, although the labourers for some time bore their hi- 
deous burthen from house to house to seek a resting place tor it, the first 
finders th sught it better to carry it back, and leave it where they had dis- 
covered it. 

This event occurred on Friday, the 24th, and on the evening of the 
same day, as the post wagon, from Lubeck, was passing the spot, the at- 
tention of the postilions was attracted by the horses shying ata bundle 
lying on the road, which, ou examination, proved to contain two hands 
and a human head, wrapt in a handkerchiet; and a little way further they 
came upon the body which the labourers had left there. 

This atfair now became public; the authorities stept forward ; an- 
nouncements of the fact were inserted inthe public journals, and inves- 
tigations set on foot for the discovery of the murderer. 

The body appeared to be that of a man about fifty years of age, in 
good health; and from the articles of dress he wore, in a respectable 
condition of life. Tbe sack which contained it was marked P. R. W., 
and the shirt, which was of rather fine linen, bore the letters J. M. H.— 
Enclosing the body, within the sack, was a well-stuffed pillow. 

The first link found in the chain of evidence was, that on the same 
24th of February, about ten o’clock in the morning, the labourers had 
observed a carriage drawn by four black horses, with a coachman and 
postillion, standing in front of the new Inn, at a spot called the Fleish- 
gatfel; whether anybody was within it they could not say. It started 
on the Lubeck road whilst they were near, the horses going at such a 
considerable pace, that when it reached the Hogenberg, where the road 
is steep, they lost sight of it. It was exactly at that spot they afterwards 
found the body. Later in the day, they observed the same Carriage pass 
through Lutzen, on the way back to Hamburgh. : 

When the news reached tie latter city, a suspicion arose, partly found- 
ed on the letters P. R. W. observed on the sack, that the murdered per- 
son was a certain tobacco merchant, called Wachtler, who, according to | 
his wife’s report, had left home for a journey, on Wednesday, the 22nd. | 
It was remarked, however, that nobody whatever had either seen him | 
depart, or was aware of his intention to do so; and it was well known | 
that the husband and wife had frequent disagreements. 

The suspicions were considerably augmented when, on the 20th, a per- | 
son called Hennigs, who let out horses and carriages by the job, came | 

forward to say, that he had been applied to by Frau Wachtler, whose 
neighbour he was, and with whom he was well acquainted, to convey 
ner as far as Lubeck, where she expected to meet her husband. She 
was extremely urgent with him to set out on Thursday evening ; but he 
had refused to travel by night, on accouut of the time of year ; and they | 
had agreed to start at an early hour on the Friday. She was so impatient 
to depart, that even before that hour arrived, she sent a messenger to 
hastenhim. As she had mentioned that she should have rather a cumber- | 
some packet to carry with her, he had recommended that she should al- | 
low him to fetch it and arrange it on the carriage befure hand ; but she | 
said it was not necessary ; she would see to that herself. Even in the | 
morning he had not seen the package, for it was carried out whilst he was 
} 














up stairs taking a cup of coffee by her invitation. 

When they reached the Hogenberg, Frau Wachtler called tostop him, 
and saying she felt poorly, she requested him and the driver to walk | 
forwards a little way, taking the child who accompanied her with them. 
They did so; but in afew minutes rejoined the carriage, and found the 
lady apparently quite recovered, and already preparing to lead the horses 
terwards. 

When they had proceeded a little further, the same thing recurred ; 
she complained again of illness, and requested Hennigs to return to 
Hamburgh, as she found herself unable to go forward. He complied ; 
having first proceeded as far as Schoneberg, for the purpose of baiting 
his horses. They had reached Hamburgh on the same evening. He had 
no suspicion of anything wrong at the time ; but on hearing that a body 
had been fouud exactly on the spot where the lady had descended from | 
the carriage, he had thought it is duty to come forward. | 

Upon this disclosure, persons acquainted with Wachtler were ordered } 
to visit Lubeck, for the p irpose of identifying the remains. 
port confirmed the worst surmises; 
doubt, the tobacco merchant ! 





Their re- 
the murdered person was, beyond a 


It seeins strange, that on such presumptive evidence as this, Frau | 
Wachtler should not have been arrested ; however, she was not. They { 
only placed a guard before her house, to prevent her trom communica- 
ting with persons from without; whilst crowds of excited and curious 
people assembled before her door, gratuitously performing the same | 
office. 

A variety of circumstances now caine to light that strongly tended to 
inculpate her. As the house was very sinall, it seemed almost impossible | 
that Wachtler could have left it, as she asserted, at three o’clock in the | 
morning, unheard by the servants ; 
motive for his eoing ut all. 


nor could she assign any reasonable 
He had taken neither trunk nor portmantean ; 
and his boots, knee-buckles, str ips, and a black kerchief he wore round 
his throat, were left behind. Early in the morning of the 22nd, she had | 
sent for a laundress, called Newmann, and given her a blood-stained bed 
to wash, with a strict injunctions to bring it black clean onthe follow- 
ing Saturday. Newmanu said that she found Frau Wachtler “ sitting on | 
her husband’s bed, as white as a corpse.” And when the laundress left 
her, she shut herself up in the chamber, having first ordered a large 
pitcher of water to be brought to the dour ; which pitcher was afterwards 
found empty. 

An idea prevailed at first that the servants had been privy to, if not 
concerned in, the murder ; but investigation proved this suspicion to be 
groundless. The report of the matter, as far as they knew, tended also | 
to exonerate a young hair dresser§for whom Frau Wachtler seems to j 
have entertained an undue partiailty ; and who was a subject of frequent | 
altercation between the untortunate couple. 





' 


The servants deposed that on the evening previous to the murder, a 
dispute on this subject had arisen, in which the husband threatened to 
be revenged on the object of his jealousy ; and that he had gone to his 
room, brandishing the kitchen hatchet, which he declared was to be the 
instrument of his vengeance; and that the Frau Wachtler had desired 
them to hide it under the child’s bed, that it mignt be out of her husband’s 
way, as she feared for her life. 

About half-past two, Frau Wachtler awoke the servants, and ordered 
coffee to be immediately prepared for her husband, who was about to 
start on ajourney. The cook went below to get it ready; but she de- 
sired the waiting-maid to stay beside her; and when it was brought up 
they drank it together, the wife sitting the while on the side of her hus- 
band’s bed, and looked very pale. She said she had been disturbed and 
had no sleep on account of her husband’s early departure. The bed- 
clothes were drawn up, and the servants supposed their master to be 





) ing features, and salient points of difference , to those who are not, to give 
there asleep ; but after a short time, as he did not stir, they inquired for | 


him, and were told that he had just stept to a neighbour's to see to the 
packing of some wares he intended to take awa 
be beck immediately. She asserted in her own defence that he did re- 
turn whilethe servants were below ; however they did not see him ; and 
it appears clearly, that whilst she was sitting on the side of the bed 
drinking coffee with her maid, and talking, as they said, of different mat- 
ters, the murdered man was lying under the bed-clothes—a scene altoge- 
ther worthy of a French melo-drama. 
[t was after this that she sent for the laundress, and then shut herself 
ip tor some hours. When the servants were again admitted to her room, 
the appeared to have been washing linen; the water was red. and there 


were some stains of blood on the floor. 


One of these seemed to point 


to a neighbouring room, and the cook, whose curiosity was somewhat 


| bed-clothes. 


| bly imprinted in the subsequent fate of nations. 
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aroused, went there. She saw three sacks standing together ; two con- 
tained foul linen, but in the middle one she thought she felt a human 
head. Horror-struck she left the room, but she could not resist the feel- 
ing that urged her to return, and now she was sure of it; she felt not 
only the head, but the knees, and calves of the legs. 

Overcome with terror, she rushed out of the room, and went below to 
the kitchen, where her mistress presently came, and forbade anybody to 
enter that particular chamber, “as there was some trifles there that she 
did not wish disturbed.” When she was gone, the cook, however, crept 
up stairs again ; but now the door was fastened. The woman said in her 
evidence that it occurred to her that it must be her master; but on the 
other hand she had thought it impossible that her mistress could have 
eontrived and executed such a deed alone. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon it was customary to light a fire in the 
now mysterious chamber; and when that hour arrived the cook inquired 
ifshe might enter it for that purpose. Her mistress bade her go, and 
she now found it open; but where the sack had stood she saw a large 
piece of wood that belonged to Wachtler; the floor was wet, and appear- 
ed to have been lately washed. 


During the whole of the day Fran Wachtler pretended to be expecting | 


her husband’s return; and seeing the hair-dresser pass beneath the win- 
dow, she called him in, told him Wachtler would be back presently, and 
talked to him for half an hour without betraying the slightest confusion. 
In the eveningshe gave up eli expectations of seeing her husband that 
day. She said he had doubtless gone on to Lubec, and she desired the 
waiting-maid to bid her mother come and pass the night with her—a sig- 
nificant circumstance. However long her husband had been absent, she 
had never made such a request before. Her guilty conscience feared the 
night. 

On the following day, which was Thursday, she made arrangements 
with Hennings about the journey, and invited Scheely, the hair-dresser, 
to accompany her, which he declined. She also employed a porter to 
pack up a variety of wares, which she said she was going to carry 
to her husband. In the middle of the night the old woman, who 
still slept with her, expressed some apprehension with respect to the 
safety of Herr Wichtler. Not that she suspected him to have been mur- 
dered ; but she represented to the lady that she should not have allowed 
him to leave home after so serious a disagreement as they had had on 
Tuesday evening; ‘ who could tell but he might make away with him- 
self?” But Frau Wiichtler bade her fear nothing; she knew him 
better 

When the carriage arrived on Friday morning, she invited Hennigs and 
the postillion to come up stairs to drink coffee ; at the same time bidding 
the servant to remain above with the children. During this interval it 
was, that with the porter’s assistance, the mysterious sack, now sewed 
in matting, was carried below, and placed in the carriage, “ leaning against 
the opposite door.” Then all being ready she took her youngest daughter 


by the hand; they stept in, Hennigs mounted the box, and they drove 
away. 


”? 


There was one more witness against her—this very daughter, achild of 
seven years old. She was accustomed to sleep with her father; and she 
related that on the night in question, just as the clock was striking two, 
her mother had lifted her out of the father’s bed, and had placed her in 
the other, with her brothers. The suddenness of the action seems tho- 
roughly to have awakened the child, for although she was bade go to sleep 
again directly, she found it impossible to do so: and as she lay feigning 
sleep to satisty her mother, she observed her leave the room, and present- 
ly return with a hatchet, with which she struck the father; “ Father 
stirred a little: and there was blood upon the sheet. Then mother sat 


: ; . \ 
down on father’s bed and drew the clothes up over him, and I went to 


sleep.” 

At asecond examination, this little girl said that the young hair-dresser 
had been present, and assisted at the murder; and that she had also wit- 
nessed the dismembering of the body. 
clearly proved, although the other particulars of her relation were cor- 
rect; for Frau Wachtler made a full confession before she died; which, 
strange to say, Was not till three years after the murder, so long did the 
trial continue in spite of her evident guilt. In the course of it, she ac- 
cused a dyer called Kiihn of having committed the crime, at her instiga- 
tion. Ktihn had no great difliculty in proving his innocence ; but he said 
that although he had not done it himself, and indeed had no acquaintance 
with Frau Wachtler, that he nevertheless knew very well who had done 
it; it wasa person called Jauché; a manufacturer of varnish. Yet, was 
Jauché as innocent as his accnser: the grounds of whose impeachment 
were, that a voice from heaven had informed him of Jauché’s guilt, whilst 


| he was in prison; and that though very poor betore, Jauché had exhibit- 


ed symptoms of affluence since the tobacco merchant’s death. 

Frau Wachtler was executed on the 14th of December, 1788, after hav- 
ing been several times submitted to the torture; a system which we are 
rather surprised to tind existing at Hamburg at so late a period. 
pain extorted various contradictory confessions from her, she ouly avow- 
ed the truth on the day of her death; and then upon conditions that it 
should not be disclosed while she was alive. She said that she had com- 
mitted the murder herself without any assistance ; and that the act had 
been prompted by revenge against her husband for having atfronted her in 
the presence of others. 

How this extraordinary and wretched woman died, the records do not 
inform us; but during the course of the proceedings, she frequently boast- 
ed of her invincible character; and indeed, except the fear that caused 
her to send for the old woman to sleep with her, and which on some fol- 


lowing nights prevailed so far, as to make her request her maids not only | 


to bring their beds into her chamber, but to watch by her whilst she slept, 
she seems scarcely to have exhibited any characteristic of humanity. She 
deliberately murdered and dismembered her husband in the presence of 
her children, the eldest of whom was eleven years of age, and who might 
or might not be asleep—one of them, as it was proved, was awake; she 
drank coffee with halfadozen people, her maids, Shultz, Griiner, the 
schoolmaster, &c. seated on the bed where lay her victim, covered by the 

She couversed cheerfully on the road to Lubeck, in spite of 
her fearful travelling companion, and ate heartily where they stopped to 
bait, of provisions which had been placed in the carriage under the my ste- 
rious package ! 

How her physical strength sufficed to make such arrangements and con- 
trivances for concealment, in the course of the fatal morning after the 
murder, without any assistance, was so great a matter of wonder at the 
time, that it was the main cause of the protracted trial. 
could not for a long time be convinced that 
abettors.— Dublin University Mag. 


The authorities 
she had neither aiders nor 
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EUGENE, MARLBOROUGH, FREDERICK, 
NAPOLEON, AND WELLINGTON. 


Five generals, by the common consent of men, stand forth pre-eminent 
in modern times for the magnitude of the achievements they have effected, 
and the splendour of the talents they have displayed—Eugene, Marlbo- 
rough, Frederick, Napoleon, and Wellington. It is hard to say which 
appears the greatest, whether we regard the services they have rendered 
to their respective countries, or the durable impress their deeds have left 
on human atfairs. All had difficulties the most serious to contend with, 


| obstacles aparently insurmountable to overcome, and all proved in the end 


victorious over them. All have immortalized their names by exploits far 
exceeding those recorded of other men. All have left their effects dura- 
The relative position of 
the European states, the preservation of public rights, the maintenance of 
the balance of power, the salvation of the weak from the grasp of the 
strong, has been mainly owing to their exertions. To their biography is 
attached not merely the fortane of the countries to which they belonged, 
but the general destinies of Europe, and through it of the human race. 


To give a faithful picture, in a few pages, of such men, may seem a | taken 
hopeless, and to their merits an invidious task. A brief summary of the | opened its gates, and has since re 


chief actions of those of them to ordinary readers least known, is, how- 
ever, indispensable to lay a foundation for their comparison with those 
whose deeds are as household words. It is not impossible to convey to 
those who are familiar with their exploits, a pleasing resumé of their lead- 


some idea of the pleasure which their study is calculated to afford. Gen- 


erals, like poets or painters, have certain leading characteristics which | 
y with him, and would may 


be traced through all their achievements; a peculiar impress has 
been communicated by nature to their minds, which a pears, not less 
than on the painter’s canvas or in the poet’s lines, in all their actions. 
As much as grandeur of conception distinguishes 
feeling Virgil, and sublimity of thought Milton, does impetuous daring 
characterize Eugene, consummate generalship Marlborough, indomitable 
firmness Frederick, lofty genius Napoleon, unerring wisdom Wellington. 
Greatness in the military, as in every other art, is to be attained only by 
strong natural talents, perseveringly directed to one object, undistracted 
by other pursuits, undivided by F herior ambition. The men who have 
risen to the highest eminence in war, have done so by the exercise of fa- 





The barber’s alibi, however, was | 
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culties as great, and force of genius as transcendent, as that which 
formed a Homer, a Bacon, or a Newton. Success doubtless commands 
the admiration of the multitude ; military glory captivates the unthinking 
throng ; but to those who know the military art, and can appreciate re 
merit, the chief ground for admiration of its great masters 1s a sense of 
the difficulties, to most unkuown, which they have overcome. _ 

Prince Evens, though belonging to the same age, often acting in the 
saine army, and sometimes commanding alternately with Marlborough, was 
a general of an essentiaily different character. A descendant of the House 
of Savoy, born at Paris, in 1663, and originally destined for the church, he 
early evinced a repugnance for theological studies, and, instead of his bre- 
viary, was devouring in secret Plutarch’s lives of ancient heroes. His 
figure was slender, and his constitution at first weak; but these disad- 


| vantages, which caused Louis XIV. to refuse him a regiment, from an 


opinion that he was not equal to its duties, were soon overcome by the 
ardour of his mind. Immediately setting out for Vienna, he entered the 
imperial service ; but he was still pursued by the enmity of Louvois, who 
procured from Louis a decree which pronounced sentence of banishment 
on all Frenchmen in the armies of foreign powers who should fail to re- 
turn to their country. “ [ will re-enter France in spite of him,” said Eu- 
gene; and he was more than once as good as his word. His genius for 
war Was not methodical or scientific like that of Turenne or Marlborough, 
nor essentially chivalrous like that of the Black Prince or the Great Condé. 
It was more akin to the terrible sweep of the Tartar chiefs; it savoured 
more of oriental daring. He was as prodigal of the blood ot his soldiers 
as Napoleon ; but, unlike him, he never failed to expose his own with 
equal readiness inthe fight. He did not reserve his attack in person for 
the close of the aftray, like the French Emperor, but was generally to be 
seen in the fire from the very outset. It was with difficulty he could be 
restrained from heading the first assault of grenadiers, or leading on the 
tirst charge of horse. His first distinguished command was in Italy, im 
1691, and his abilities soon gave his kinsman, the Duke of Savoy, an as- 
cendant there over the French. But it was at the great battle of Zenta, 
on the ‘Teite, where he surprised and totally defeated Cara-Mustapha, at 
the head of 120,000 Turks, that his wonderful genius for war first shone 
forth in its full lustre. He there killed 20,000 of the enemy, drove 10,000 
into the river, took their whole artillery and standards, and entirely dis- 
persed their mighty array. ; : . ; 

Like Nelson at Copenhagen, Eugene had gained this glorious victory by 
acting in opposition to his orders, which were positively to avoid a general 
engagement. This circumstance, joined to the envy excited by his un- 
paralleled triumph, raised a storm at court against the illustrious general, 
and led to his being deprived of his command, and even threatened with 
acourt-martial. The public voice, however, at Vienna, loudly condemned 
such base ingratitude towards so great a benetactor to the imperial do- 
minions: the want of his directing eye was speedily felt in the campaign 
with the Turks, and the emperor was obliged to restore him to his com- 
mand, which he however only agreed to accept on being given carte 
blanche for the conduct of the war. The peace of Carlowetz, in 1699, be- 
tween the Imperialists and the Ottomans, soon after restored him to @ 
pacific life, and the study of history, in which, above any other, he delight- 
ed. But on the breaking out of the war of Succession m 1701, he was res- 
tored to his military duties, and during two campaigns measured his 
strength, always with success, in the plains of Lombardy, with the scien- 
tific abilities of Marshal Catinat, and the learned experience of Marshal 
Villeroi, the latter of whom he made prisoner during a nocturnal attack 
on Cremona, in 1703. In 1704, he was transferred to the north of the Alps 
to unite with Marlborough in making head against the great army of 
Marshal Tallard, which was advancing in so threatening a manner through 
Bavaria; and he shared with the illustrious Englishman the glories of 
Blenheim, which at once delivered Germany, and hurled the French 
armies with disgrace behind the Rhine. Then commenced that steady 
friendship, and sincere and mutual regard, between these illustrious men, 
which continued unbroken until the time of their death, and is not the 
least honourable trait in the character of each. | But the want of his pro- 
tecting arm was long felt in Italy: the great abilities of the Duke de Ven- 
déme had well-nigh counterbalanced there all the advantages of the al- 
lies in Germany ; and the issue of the war in the plains of Piedmont con- 
tinued doubtful till the glorious victory of Eugene, on the 7th Sept. 1706, 
when he stormed the French intrenchments around Turin, defended by 
eighty thousand men, at the head of thirty thousand only, and totally de- 
feated Marshal Marsin and the Duke of Orleans, with such loss, that the 
French armies were speedily driven across the Alps. : 

Eugene was now received in the most flattering manner at Vienna ; 
the lustre of his exploits had put to silence, if not to shame, the malignity 
of his enemies. “ I have but one fault to find with you,” said the Em- 
peror, when he was first presented to him after the victory, “ and that is 
that you expose yourself too much.” He was next placed at the head of 


| the Imperial armies in Flanders ; and shared with Marlborough in the 


Though | 


} 


conduct, as he did in the glories, of Oudeuarde and Malplaquet. Entrust- 
ed with the command of the corps which besieged Lille, he was pene- 
trated withthe utmost admiration for Marshal Boufflers, and evinced 
the native generosity of his disposition, by the readiness with which he 
granted the most favourable terms to the illustrious besieged chief, who 
had with equal skill and valour conducted the defence. When the arti- 
cles of capitulation proposed by BoufHers were placed before him, he 
said at once, without looking at them, “ I will subscribe them at onc De 
knowing well you would propose nothing unworthy of you and me. 
The delicacy of his subsequent attentions to his noble prisoner evinced 
the sincerity of his admiration. | When Marlborough’s influence at the 
English Court was sensibly declining, in 1711, he repaired to London, 
and exerted all his talents aud address to bring the English council back 
to the common cause, and restore his great rival to his former asc endency 
with Queen Anne. When it was all in vain, and the English armies with- 
drew from the coalition, Bugene did all that genius could achieve to make 
up for the great deficiency arising from the withdrawal of Marlborough 
and his gallant followers; and when it had become apparent that he was 
overmatched by the French armies, he was the first to counsel his Im- 
perial master to conclude peace, which was done at Rastadt on the 6th 
March, 1714. 

Great as had been the services then performed by Eugene for the Im- 
perialists, they were outdone by those which he subsequently rendered 
in the wars with the Turks. ‘In truth it was he who first effectually 
broke their power, and for ever delivered Europe from the sabres of the 


| Osmaulis, by which it had been incessantly threatened for three hundred 


years. Entrusted with the command of the Austrian army in Hungary, 
sixty thousand strong, he gained at Peterwardin, in 1716, a complete vic- 
tory over ahundred and fifty thousand Turks. This glorious succese 


| led him to resume the offensive, and in the following year he laid siege, 


with forty thousand men, to Belgrade, the great frontier fortress of Tur. 
key, in the presence of the whole strength of the Ottoman empire. The 


| obstinate resistance of the Turks, so famous then, as they have ever since 





| 
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| 


| what was the character of Eugene as a general. 


Homer, tenderness of | reduced to counterbalance inferiority of numbers by 


been, in the defence of the fortitied places, joined to the dysenteries an 
fevers usual on the marshy banks of the Danube in the autumnal months, 
soon reduced his effective force to twenty-five thousand men, w hile that 
of the enemy, by prodigious efforts, had been swelled to an hundred and 
fifty thousand around the besiegers’ lines, besides thirty thousand within 
the walls. Every thing presaged that Eugene was to undergo the fate 
of Marshal Marsin, twelve years before at Turin, and even his most ex- 
perienced officers deemed a capitulation the only way of extricating them 
trom their perilous situation. Eugene himself was attacked and seriously 
weakened by the prevailing dysentery ; all seemed lost in the ae 
camp. It was in these circumstances, with this weakened and dispirite 
force, that he achieved one of the most glorious victories ever gained by 
the Cross over the Crescent. With admirable skill he collected his little 
army together, divided it into columns of attack, and though scarcely able‘o 
sit on horseback himself, led them to the assault of the ‘Turkish intrench- 
ments. The result was equal to the success of Casar over the Gauls at 
the blockade of Alesia, seventeen centuries before. The innumerable 
host ofthe Turks was totally defeated—all their artillery and baggage 
, and their troops entirely dispersed. Belgrade, immediately after, 
mained, with some mutations of for- 
tune, the great frontier bulwark of Europe against the Turks. The suc- 
cesses which he gained in the following campaign of 1718 were 80 deci 
sive, that they entirely broke the Ottoman power ; and he was pe 
to march to Constantinople, when the treaty of Passarowitz put a perio 
to his conquests, and gave a breathing time to the exhausted Ottoman em- 
“i ‘of : ‘+2 it may readi » understood 

From this brief sketch of his exploits, it may readily be understoo 
He had none of the me- 
thodical prudence of Turenne, Marlborou zh, or Villars. His genins was 
entirely different ; it was more akin to that of Napoleon, when he was 
< superiority of 
skill. 


The immortal campaigns of 1796, in Italy, and of 1814, in Champagne, 


| bear a strong resemblance to those of Eugene. Like the French Empe- 


ror, his strokes were rapid and forcible ; his coup d’ail was at once quick 
and just; his activity indefatigable ; his courage undaunted ; his resource# 


* Biog. Uni. xiii. 482-491, (Eugene.) 
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eqnal to any undertaking. He did not lay much stress on ewes ar- 
rangements, and seldom attempted the extensive combinations which en- 
abled Marlborough to command success; but dashed ay on, yon 
ing to his own resources to extricate him out of any difficu _—- ae 
genius, i any circumstances, to command victory. Yet was this daring 
disposition not without peril. His audacity often bordered on. rashness, 
his rapidity on haste ; and he repeatedly brought his armies mto situa- 
tions all but desperate, and which, to a general of lesser capacity, wn- 
questionably would have proved so. Yet in these difficulties no one 
could exceed him in the energy with which he extricated himself from 
the toils: aud many of his greatest victories, particularly those of Turin 
and Belgrade, were gained under circumstances where even the boldest 
officers in his army had given him over for lost. He was prodigal of the 
blood of his soldiers, and, like Napoleon, indifferent to the sacrifices at 
which he purchased his successes ; but he was still more lavish of his 
own, and never failed to share the hardships and dangers of the meanest 
of his followers. He was engaged in thirteen pitched battles, in all of 
which he fought like a common soldier. He was in consequence repeat. 
edly, sometimes dangerously, wounded ; and it was extraordinary = 
his life escaped his reiterated perils.” He raised the Austrian pereere®) 
by his triumphs to the very highest pitch of glory, and finally broke the 
sower of the Turks, the most persevering and not the least formidable of 
its enemies. But the enterprises which his genius prompted the cabinet 
of Vienna to undertake, were beyond the strength of the hereditary 
states; and for nearly a century after, it achieved nothing worthy, either 
of its growing resources, or the military renown which he had spread 
around its annals. 


Freperick IL., surnamed tue Great, with more justice than that title 


has elsewhere been applied in modern times, was born at Berlin on the 
24th of January, 1712. His education was as much neglected as ill di- 
rected. Destined from early youth for the military profession, he was in 
the tirst instance subjected to a discipline so rigorous, that he conceived 
the utmost aversion for a career in which he was ultimately to shine with 
such eclat, and, as his only resource, threw himself with ardour into the 
study of French literature, for which he retained a strong predilection 
through the whole of his subsequent life. Unfortunately his education 
was almost entirely contined to that literature. That of his own country, 
since so illustrious, had not started into existence. Of Italian and Spanish 
he was ignorant. He could not read Greek; and with Latin his acquaint. 
ance was so imperfect, as to be of no practical service to him through life. 
To this unfortunate contraction of his education his limited taste in litera- 
ture, in subsequent life, is chiefly to be ascribed. He at first was desirous 
of espousing an English princess; but his father, who was most imperious 
in his disposition, decided otherwise, and he was compelled, in 1733, to 
marry the Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick. This union, like most 
others contracted under restraint, proved unfortunate ; and it did not give 
Frederick the blessing ofan heir to the throne. Debarred from domestic 
enjoyments, the young prince took refuge with more eagerness than ever 
in literary pursuits; the chateau of Rhinsberg, which was his favourite 
abode, was styled by him in his transport the “ Palace of the Muses ;” 
and the greatest general and most hardy soldier of modern times spent 
some years of lis youth in corresponding with Maupertuis, Voltaire, and 
other French philosophers, and in making indifferent verses and madri- 
gals, which gave no token of any remarkable genius. He had already 
prepared for the press a book entitled “ Refutation of the Prince of Ma- 
chiavell,” when, in 1840, the death of his father called him to the throne, 
its duties, its dangers, and its ambition. 

The philosophers were in transports, when they beheld “ one of them- 
selves,” as they styled him, elevated to a throne: they flattered them- 
selves that he wonld continue his literary pursuits, and acknowledge 


their influence, when surrounded by the attractions, and wielding the | 


patronage of the crown. They soon found their mistake, — Frederick 
continned through life his literary tastes; he corresponded with Voltaire 
and the philosophers through all his campaigns: he made French verses, 
in his tent, after tracing out the plans of the battles of Leuthen and Ros- 
bach. But his heart was in his own kingdom: his ambition was set on 
its aggrandizement: his passion was war, by which alone it could be 
achieved. 
were soon forgotten. The finances and the army occupied his whole at- 
tention. The former were in admirable order, and his father had even 
accumulated a large treasure which remained in the exchequer. The 
army, admirably equipped and disciplined, already amounted to 60,000 
men: he augmented it to 80,000. Nothing could exceed the vigour he 
displayed in every departinent, or the unceasing attention he paid to 
public affairs. Indefatigable day and night, sober and temperate in his 
habits, be employed even artitictal means to augment the time during the 
day he could devote to business. Finding that he was constitutionally 
inciiaed to more sleep than he deemed consistent with the full discharge 
of all his regal duties, he ordered his servants to waken hiin at five in the 


morning; and if words were not effectual to rouse him from his sleep, he | 


cominanded them, on pain of dismissal, to apply linen steeped in cold 
water to his person. ‘This order was punctually executed, even in the 
depth of winter, till nature was fairly subdued, and the king had gained 
the time he desired from his slumbers. 

{i was not long before he had an opportunity of evincing at once th 
vigour aud unscrupulous character of his mind. The Emperor Charles 
Vi. having died oa the 20th October, 1740, the immense possessions of 
the house of Austria devolved to his daughter, since so famous by the 
name of Maria THeresa. ; 
mini 


The deteuceless condition of the imperial do- 


iaem but recently united under one head, when under the guidance of 
a young unmarried princess ested to the neighbouring powers the 
idea of a partic on. Frederick e ge ‘ly inited with France in this Pp 
He revived soime old and obsolete claims of Prussia to Silesia; but in his 
manifesto to the Luropeau powers, upon invading that province, he was 
evare 


, sug: 









‘ly at the pais to conceal the real motives of his aggression. 
13,” said he, “‘an army ready to take 


the field, treasures long 
ted, aud perhaps the desire to a 


juire glory.” Ele was not long in win- 
ning the battle, though it wasat first rather owing to the skill of his gene- 





rais, nod discipline ot his soldiers, than his own cupacitv. Oa the 10th 
April, 1741, the army under his command gained a mp te victory over 
tre Austrians, at Mollwitz, in Silesia, which led to the entire redaction 

f that rich and important provine The king owed little to his own 
courage, however, on this occasion. Like Wellington, the first essay in 


arms of so indomitable a hero was unfortunate. He fled from 
of battle, at the tirst repulse of bis cay ury; and he was already seven 
miles oil, where he was resting in aimill, when he received intelligen e 
that his troops had regained the d iy; and at the earnest entreaties of 
General afterwards Marshal Schwerin, he returned to take the command 
ofthe army. Next year, however, he evinced equal courage aud capa- 
eity in tue battle of Czaslan, which he gained over the Priace of Lor- 
rae. Austria, ou the brink of ruin, hastened to disarm the most formi- 
dabvle of her assailants; and, by aseparate peace, coucluded at Breslaa on 
yan » 11, 1842, she ceded to Prussia nearly the whole of Silesia. 

Phis cruel loss, however, was too plainly the result of necessity to be 
acquiesced in without a struggle by the Cabinet of Vienna. Maria The- 
resa made no secret of her determination to resume possession of the 
lost province on the first convenient opportunity. Austria soon united 
the whole of Germany in a league against Frederick, who had no ally 
but the King of France. Assailed by such a host of enemies, however, 
tae youny king was not discouraged, and, boldly assuming the initiative, 
he gained at Hohenfriedberg a c mmplete vict ry over his old antagonist 
the Priace of Lorraine. This triumph was won entirely by the extraor- 
dinary genius displayed by the King of Prussia: “It was one of those 
battics,” says the military historian, Guibert, “where a great master 


makes everything give way before him, and which is 
very | 





gained from the 
ginuiug, because he never gives the enemy time to recover from 
disorder.” The Austrians made great exertions to repair the conse- 
quences of this disaster, aud with such success, that in four months Prince 
Char of Lorraine again attacked him at the head of 50.000 men near 
: Frederic k had not 25,000, but with these he again defeated the 
Austriaus with immeuse | 68, and tool i 


their 


So 


kup bis winter quarters in Silesia. 


So Vast were the resources, however, of the great German League, of 
which Austria was the b vad, that they were enabled to keep the field du- 
ring Winter, and eveu meditate a coup-de-main against the king, in his 
Capital of Berlin. Informed of his design, Frederick lost not a moment 
IN anticipating it by iam miter Th : Rats 
bl pablug it by a sudden attack on iis part on his enemies. Assem- 
vial ! 4 > an ‘ ‘ ] 
is his troops in the depth of winter in perfect secresy, be surprised a 


large bo 'y of Saxons at Naumberg, made himself 


: master of their maga- 
zines at Gorlitz. a1 


id soon after made his triumphant entry into Dresden, 
where he dictated a glorious peace, on 25th Decemb« A 174 », to bis enc- 
MIOs, WHICH Be 1, permanently, Silesia to Prussia. {t was full time 
for the lmperialiats to come to an accommodation. Ia eighteen mouths 
Frederick bad defeated them itu four pitched battles, besides several com- 
buts; taken 45,000 prison rs, and killed or woun 
hy aah anil Henan. $ — not sustained losses to a fitth part of 
ay we pt» Par ot tidete 1s ~d us ranks were more than compe usated 
tk Moraes t© prisoners who enlisted under his banners, anx- 


wur to sure the furtunes of the he , : . 
nadir the hero who had already filled Europe with 


ecure 


led an equal number of 
mie His own ar : 
nics. iS OWn armic 


Without being discarded, the philosophers and madrigals | 


us, Consisting of so many different and discordant states, some of 


the field | 


— ae sae cae 


om pee 
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The ambitious and decided, and, above all, indomitable character of 
Frederick, had already become conspicuous sive these brief cam- 
paigns. His correspondence, all conducted by himself, evinced a vigour 

and tranchant style, at that period unknown in European diplomacy, but 

to which the world has since been abundantly accustomed in the procla- 

mations of Napoleon. Already he spoke on every occasion as the hero 

and the conqueror—to conquer or die was hisinvariable maxim. On the 

eve of his invasion of Saxony, he wrote to the Empress of Russia, who 

was endeavouring to Sieucte him from that design:—“ TI wish nothing 
from the King of Poland (Elector of Saxony) but to punish him in his 
| Blectorate, and make him sign an acknowledginent of repentance in 
/ his capital.” During the negotiation for peace, he wrote to the King of 
England, who had proposed the mediation of Great Britain:—“ These 
are my conditions. I will perish with my army before departing from 
one iota of them: if the Empress does not accept them, I will rise in 
my demands.” 

‘The peace of Dresden lasted ten years ; and these were of inestima- 
ble importance to Frederick, He aye that precious interval in 
| consolidating his conquests, securing the affections = 2 protecting the in- 

terests of his subjects, and pursuing every design which could conduce 
to their welfare. Marshes were drained, lands broken up and cultiva- 
thd, manufactures established, the finances were put in the best order, 
agriculture, as the great staple of the kingdom, sedulously encouraged. 
His capital was embellished, and the fame of his exploits attracted the 
greatest and most celebrated men in Europe. Voltaire, among the rest, 
| became for years his guest; but the aspiring genius and irascible temper 

of the military monarch could ill accord with the vanity and insatiable 
thirst fur praise in the French author, aud they parted with mutual re- 
| spect, but irretrievable alienation. — Meanwhile, the strength of the mon- 
| archy was daily increasing under Frederick’s wise and provident admin- 
istration. The population nearly reached 6,000,000 of souls; the caval- 
| ry mustered 30,009, all in the highest state of discipline and equipment ; 
aud the infantry, esteemed with reason the most perfect in is num- 
| bered a hundred and twenty thousand bayonets. These troops had long 
been accustomed to act together in large bodies; the best training next 
| to actual service in the field which au army canreceive. They had need 
| of ail their skill, aud discipline, and courage, for Prussia was ere long 
threatened by the most formidable confederacy that ever yet had been 
directed in modern times against a single State. Austria, Russia, France, 








ions, and could with ease bring four hundred thousand men into the field. 
Prussia had not six millions of inhabitants, who were strained to the ut- 
termost to array a hundred and fifty thousand combatants—and even 
with the aid of England and Hanover, not more than fifty thousand aux 
| iliaries could be relied on. Prussia had neither strong fortresses like 





| Flanders, nor mountain chains like Spain, nor a frontier stream like 
| unprotected by great 


| France. It was chiefly composed of flat plains, 
rivers, and surrounded on all sides by its enemies. The contest seemed 
monarchy.—Blackwood’s Mag.— Conclusion in our next. 

—_—_—_—_»—— 


A VISIT TO THE OLD CEMETERY OF ST. 
JOHN’S, NUREMBERG, 
' BY H. J. WHITLING. 

Thad been turning over the pages of an old German book, which ca- 
sually spoke of St. Jolin’s as a noted burying-place in Nuremberg more 
than tive hundred years ago; and coming down to later times, much en- 
logised the beautiful design and execution of the bronzed escutcheons 
adorning the tombs and monuments of that most interesting cemetery; 
when my curiosity stimulated me to visit this wilderness of tombs, this 
ancient region of the storied dead, whose names and doings the metal ar- 
| chives have, through so many generations, enduringly proclaimed, and 
are yet bearing proudly down in wondrous perfection for the benefit aud 
| admiration of future ages. Laying the book aside, therefore, and the 
| morning being pertectly fine, I started otfas directed in quest of “ Pilate’s 
house.” 








| of the kind directious ol avery pleasant-faced woman, to whom, on that ac- 
oount, | had addressed myself, the object of my search was at length dis- 
| covered. Whatever you do, always in such cases apply to women. Some 
German author gives the same counsel, and having for a long time past 
| tested it by the most satisfactory proofs, | cannot do better than put you 
iu possession of this valuable piece of advice, for which it is expected you 
will soon find reason to be thankful. 
Having thus reached the house of Pilate, whose whereabouts shall be 
presently mentioned, 1 turned my face westward, and walked towards 
| the cemetery by the gardens in the suburbs of St. Jolin, known as the 
| Polorous W ay, in cousequence of some alleged points of similarity be- 
i tween it and the approach to Mount Calvary from Jerusalem. This dis- 
| covery scems to have been first made by oue Martin Kétzel, who had un- 
| dertaken a pilgrimage to the Holy Laud in the year 1470; on which oc- 
casion he ascertained the number of paces between the Hall of Pilate and 
Golgotha, determining upon lis return, to erect here, at certain interme- 
fsculptare, commemorative of some of the latter 


diate stations, pieces of 
‘) events in the life of our Saviour! But, alas! when he got home, and felt 


| 


in his pockets, he founnd—not the measurements, but that he had lost | 


them! Nothing danuted, however, in his pirpose, and his « xemplary pi- 
ety not permitting him to illustrate the qui facit per aliwm! in the fol- 
| lowing year he jomed the retinue of Otho, Duke of Bavaria, who, fortu- 

nately for him, fancied it at that tiie necessary to visit Palestine ; and 
| up on this occasion, taking better care to secure the object of his pilgrim- 
| age, be succeeded in carrying out his intentions, and accordingly set up 


the relievus still to be seen here. They are the work of Adam Krafft; 





great age and history, than from the strength and vigour with which the 
artist has executed his subjects. The limits within which they are erected, 
are the “ House of Pilate,” where Kétzel formerly dwelt, now known as 
| No. 8. 439, near that of Albert Diirer, which is embellished with the sta- 
tue of an armed knight, and the old Churchot St. John, near to which isa 


Calvary where are three me, which 


crosses, bearimg three figures in st 
eminence, hard by he gate of the ceinctery. 
The church itself is an ancient structure, raised by hands that ages ago 
| have mouldered into dust. It appears to have been founded in 1307, and 
| consecrated in 1328: the churchyard was afterwards enclosed, and laid 
out in those narrow beds, which have since received the remains of many 
of the noble and mighty—of the wise men and counsellors of the veue- 
rable towu behind you, whose old towers, rising in well-disposed groups, 
stand boldly out to ornament the landscape. 

A low wall and pillared gateway, over whose broken pediment the 
willow bends mourutully, mark this place of tombs; the space is sprink- 
led with trees, and to the south a verdant shelter of more stately branch- 
es, opening occasionally upon the distant view, increases the deep solemn- 
j ity which must always breathe its hallowed impress from amidst the 
receptacles of the dead; for im all such places, and particularly here, 
there is something which calias down all earthly passion, aud stills us 
into a “disposition of quiet reverence.” 


stand on au gentle 


Sweden, and Saxony, united in alliance for the purpose of partitioning 
| the Prussian territories. They had ninely millions of men in their domin- 


utterly desperate; there did not seem a chance of escape for the Prussian 


1 wandered alone, up one street and down another, till availing myself 





Thus, at least, lie buried, if not forgotten, all the incentives to human 
pride: the ambition of the worlding enters not here. The haughty sena- 
tor of this once-famed republic sleep lowly at the foot of a pauper; and 
the sick, from what was the nei hbouring lazar-house, rest as softly and 
as well as the rich man “ clothed in purple and fine linen, and who fared 
sumptuously every day.” Emblems of innocence and childhood, too, 
are here; of those untasked, untried ones, mercifully taken away from 
the evil to oome ; who, washed in the laver of that regenerating stream 
shed by Him whe called them to his arms, have, through his grace, re- 
ceived the crown for which they did not strive, and could not even seek; 
side by side are those who have borne the burthen and heat of the day, 
and who having passed through the storms and tempests of this troublous 
life, are now quiet and at rest in the regions of undisturbed repose. 

Time has left his hoary im ress on these ancient tombs; the dark grey 
stones are for the most part discoloured by age; succeeding seasons 
clad some in a thin covering of moss, aud careless footsteps have worn 
others almost away: but their record yet lives, and in no faint inscrip- 
tion. The almost imperishable bronzes have received the charge, and 
shown themselves worthy trustees, of the names, deeds, and armorial 
honours of those who have have long since passed away; and, in spite 
of time, neglect, and careless footsteps, still do they exist in almost ori- 
ginal freshness and glory, and exact a passing homage to the ashes that 
lie gathered below them; albeit there is a saddened feeling produced by 
the mingling of these mouldering stones, and still speaking emblems of 
“once living and breathing humanity :” the one seeming to proclaim to 
the other, in powerful accents, the : CEM and “ oblivion which sooner or 
later must pass over all.” 

I found several of the tombs adorned with circlets of leaves and flowers, 
and deposited upon others may sometimes be seen a solitary nosegay; 
the former, however, appears to be not so much the poetic offering of 
affection, as a cold compliance with an ancient form, since the care of it 
is not untrequeutly delegated to those whose business it has become to 
renew from time to time the customary tribute. Now, although one can- 
not but greatly honour all such established usages, there is, to my mind 
little that harmonizes in the offering of wreathed flowers upon blocks of 
stone, as they appear to require for their votive altar neither the sculp- 
tured tomb, nor the emblazoned shield, nor aught beyond a grassy hil- 
lock bound with osiers : yet care for the departed brings to the survivors 
a sacred anxiety to preserve in quiet the ashes that lie beneath; and thus 
the mournful defences of stone and railing are jealously set up, lest, per- 
ar iy aheedles footstep should disturb one hallowed relic of those we 

oved. 

But while sitting here the sound of the passing-bell tells of another exit, 
and yonder is the newly-made grave, which is soon to receive its ap- 
proaching tenant; the sombre train draws near chanting a mournful me- 
lody over the departed, whose bier, adorned with a chaplet, and pre- 
ceded by females bearing lemons and flowers, isnow entering the church ; 
the sining has ceased for awhile for be renewed at the grave. But the 
still speaking “ Iron monitor’? seems to call us to a serious contemplation 
of our own future reckoning, and of the utter nothingness which Provi- 
dence for our learning has here legibly written upon all earthly things. 
It calls to us to have our loins girded and our lamps burning, lke those 
who watch for the coming of their Lord ; and admonishes us to secure our 
title to that heavenly crown—that one only heritage—incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away. 

Other sounds, however, break upon the ear, and occasionally disturb 
the scene,—the sharp ring of the rifle from the neighbouring ground,— 
the lumbering waggon and lowing oxen,—the distant roll of the drum— 
the bustle of the town—the shouts of children. and the ery of the peasant 
to his team, amidst which contemplation takes wings; we are aguin re- 
called to the sense and duties of active life, and our feelings of meditation 
are fora time dispelled by the dead. 

I arose and turned my steps homeward, deeply revolving in my mind 
what I had seen, and the retlections naturally awakened, during my visit 
to that singularly-interesting aud impressive burying-place, the Old Ceme- 
tery of St. John’s. 
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COURT JOURNAL FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


The articles of the greatest recherche at this moment are natural 
flowers for the hair, made into wreaths or touffes a l’'Italienne. They are 
exceedingly youthful and elegant, but require great art in mounting. 
Camellias are employed, also different sorts of heath, and the variegated 
holly with tts bright scarlet berries, which keeps fresh for many days, and 
assurts well with mais or white dresses; the bouquet must match the 
wreath, and is generally fastened to the corsage instead of being carried 
in the hand. White silks, and satin boots, are preferred to shoes for full 
dress. The Parisiennes, so soignées in their chaussure, have discovered 
that they can dance longer without fatigue in them, and that they display 
the feet to greater advantage. One of the last and most approved novel- 
lies, is the Robe Basque, of black satin and velvet; it has fourteen Span- 
ish points, from the edge of the petticoat to the knees, fastened there 
with rich silk tassels made flat; the velvet points at the bottom of the 
dress are broad, so as to divide the width with the satin all round; be- 
tween these bands, commencing a little below the tassels, are fourteen 
narrower ones, reaching to the waist, with the same tassels at the bottoin ; 
| the body aud sleeves to correspond. A great deal of velvet embroidery 
is used for trimmings ; it consists of velvet cut into different patterns, and 
jedged with very narrow passementerie; it is very handsome upon plain 
}silk or satin. All mantles and cloaks are inade longer, and fastened down 
| 
| 
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the front—the sleeves, halflong for demi toilette, are open to the shoul- 
der, tied with bows of ribbon, or laced. One of the most successful 
| coiffures isa scarlet or gold fillet, fastened round an embroidered Greek 
skull-cap, with richly embossed mauresque pins, having long ecarlet and 
| gold tassels. The little caps now worn are charmingly graceful, particu- 


“It! but time, ieglect, and mischief, have gri vously damaged some of them; | larly the Clemence Isaure, made with a round fond and two wings of Brus- 
accumula | which is mach to be lamented, since they are no less interesting from their | sels lace, with two bunches of crocusses—it leaves the back of the neck 


} quite uncovered. The bonnet Manon U Escault is a round fond of point 
| d’Alencgon or guipure, witha quilting of pink satin ribbon round it, and a 
deep border of the same lace with a large, fall-blown rose on the left 
side; the cap is worn quite on the top of the head. Another pretty cap 
jis made with a lace lappet thrown over a round foud confined by a wreath 
of very light flowers; the two ends fall upon the shoulders like a veil. 
The colours most prevalent for morning wear, are vanille, dark green, or 
grey. Evening dresses are likely to emulate our grandmothers’ fardin- 


} 


gales, both as to material and value. The embossed moire cniique costs 


three pounds per yard; and the more simple étoifes for dem. toilette, 
such as damas reps aud pekin Mahomed, are from sixteen tu twenty s lings 
per yard. 7 

We have seen some charming models of ball dresses, drawn by one of 
the most brilliaut painters in Paris, who has condescended thus to propi- 
tiate a very beaatitul woman, in whom he is deeply interested. The se- 
cret must be kept until after the 6th of January. We were ouly permitted 
to view them upon our promise not to reveal till thea the mysteries of drae 
pery and ornament that compose these most novel and artistical gar- 
ments. 

The Jour de ? An, amongst many new usefulnesses and beautiful indis- 
pensable superfluities, has created great luxury in visiting tickets for that 








In the grave itself, though there is no conversation—no tread of 
friends is heard—no voice of affection, but all is silence, dust, and dark- 
ness; yet may it be a faithful monitor, and a churchyard and iimpres- 
sive school of wisdom. Drowned in the confusion incident to worldly 
alfairs, the gentie whispers of instruction are lost, or, perchance, pass by | 
unheeded, but in these moments of retirement comes serivus meditation | 
—conscience will be heard; and what so calculated to check the undue | 
cares and anxieties of the mind—o regulate the heart aright, and to} 
bring the soul to a just estimate of honour, wealthy, and worldly good, | 
as a Visit to such a resting-place of the lingering relics of mortality ! 

“ Mista senum ac juvenum densantur funera”—aud the old brouze records | 
here imbedded tell of a mixed aud promiscuous multitude, who have | 
lain down together without regard to age, taleut, or superiority, reduced | 
to a common level; some, perhaps, even blended in the same undis- 
tinguishable dust. Men of contlicting interests aud opposite 
here, once irreconcilable and sworn enemies, but now, like 
the y dwell together in unity ; death stepped iu as the mediator, and rt 
der his hand, their anger no longer burned, embittered th 
overcome, and their differences brought to a peaceful conclusion ; as | 
though the “ great teacher’ would from out these gloomy mansions ad- | 
monish us, that as auimosity is vo longer cherished in th 


views are } 
brethren, } 


iwhts were 


dead, wrath, and malice, and evil spe iking, should eg ally ecase in the 
land of the living. 

Poets, architects, and painters, too, lie here, men who have left to the 
world treasures of wisdom and of art, and golden wreaths of science and 
Here you meet with the proudiy displayed coguisance of an- 
cient and once powerful patrician families—ihe great and noble of other 
daya—some of whom have filled the uation with their doings, and history 
with their renown; but death touched the bubble of their glory, and it 
burst, and went to nothing ;—so true is the golden comment, that “ mau 
walketh in a vain shadow, aud disquieteth bimeelf in vain.” 


abodes f the 
| 


of sunle. 











day, the ceremonies of which last the whole month. They are beyond 
the usual size, and have exquisite little paintings and drawings, by well- 
known artists, with the name of the visitor at the back; others have a 
MS. romance, a waltz, or aria, by Halevy, Massini, Labarre, Pujet, Strauss, 
or Lanner; while less intellectual, but very agreeable ones to receive, 
are fastened upon little satin cushions, trimmed with valuable lace, the 
exact quantity foracollar. All France is occupied by this premier de Can, 
—gay and grave, rich and poor, old and young,—all look forward to the 
happiness of giving and receiving tokens of affection, gratitude, and love, 
fruin the most costly gems to the modest silk apron ; from the young girl’s 


| lirst bull-dress, to the warm slippers she has embroidered for graudmam- 


ma; the child’s first toy, the lover's first gift, all are reserved tor this beau 
jour, when quarrels and angry feelings are cancelled, auimosities forgot- 
ten, faults and errors pardoned,—when friends, relatives, and former ene- 
mies meetin mutual forgiveness and good-will; and though the universal 
offerings of sweetmeuts, in all ages and conditions, may to some grave 
people appear frivolous, it is no bad emblem of the spirit of the day, in 
which there is a great moral, maigré the sugar-pluim —Court Journal. 


cweieanntiijpenetpeteone 
LETTER FROM PARIS 


All France is looking forward with intense interest to the great politi- 
cal drama that is preparing for the opening of the Chambers. All the 
leading actors of that great national assembly are strenuously rehearsing 
their respective parts, and calculating beforehand the great effect they 
are likely to produce, and the ; pplause that will cover them. The open- 
ing piece is likely to be of long duration, aud strewed with palpitating epi- 
sodes. Alexandre Dumas’ dramas at bis new theatre are not likely to be 
more skilfully diversified, or to create a deeper sensation. The principal 
scenes are laid at Madrid aud Cracow, in which Eugland will figure, of 
course, to some extent; for no play of any interest at all can be got up 
at the Chamber of Deputies without her appearauce in it, If she does 











She Albion 














not put her nose in everywhere, she is suspected of doing so; and awa | 
goes a current of French eloquence righi in her face, accusing her of all 
manner of perfidious things. But in the new comedy that is preparing, 


to those they have hitherto performed, determined to try their reputation 
upon new ground. They will change their tone, and instead of attack- 
ing perfidious Albion, will speak up for her, and deplore the manner in 
which she has been worsted at Madrid, and insulted on the Vistula. | 


Then, there will be strong allusion to the Po, and to an effaced fortress night, I thought much of that thimble. 


on the Rhine; and the whole will end in the triumph of the Ministry, 
and the call for M. Guizot; and that will be the moral of the piece. But 


will have been amused. | 
The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier have Sundays to themselves. 


aati . . W x . 
Louis Philippe gives them a holiday on that day. The first use they made | a thimble. 


of it was to go to les Italiens, to see Grisi in the “ Semiramide ;’ the fol- 
lowing Sunday, they appeared at the Grand Opera; thus tasting by de- 
grees the pleasures of the capital. ; ; 

The enemes of Louis Philippe have accused him of habits of avarice 
How comes it then that he is very much in debt, and that be owes to | 
Rothschild three millions of francs?) To be sure, this sum was borrow: | 
ed to defray the expenses attending the Spanish marriage. Louis Phi- 
lippe is too fond of the trowel not to be in debt; it is working for him 
in all directions. Masonry is his passion—an expensive, but certainly 
nota barrenone. His general habits may not be profuse, but where | 
expenditure is necessary, he does not refuse it. Let us hope the Duke | 
de Montpensier will pay the Israelite his father’s debt. By way of hav- 
ing something new, we had the ‘Norma’ last night at the Italiens; for- 
tunately it is one of those standard operas one is not too tired of. The 
Bey of Tunis and his numerous suite were present, aud this was the only 
novelty. Neither the talent nor the charms of Grisi (to be sure, both 
are rather declining,) seemed to have much etfect upon his Highness, | 
who is, nevertheless, not deficient in musical taste, however he may be } 
in female admiration. The elder Brambilla is about to be married; I | 
hope she will take leave of the stage on this solemn occasion. ithe cl 

French marriages, alas! are not made in heaven, and the following 1s | 
an example. Less than two years since, the Chapel of the Luxembourg 
was opened for one of those aristocratic marriages at which the flower 
of the nobility assist. The bride was young and beautiful, and bore the 
eldest name in France, which was exchanged for that of a no less noble, 
but a foreign one. The happy but fated couple rolled away in Germa- | 
ny, and passed the first months of their wnion in a charming valley near | 
the Danube’s source, feasting on happiness at home, and feted by socie- | 
ty abroad. But in afew short mouths their bliss was turned to gall; in- 
compatibility of character disunited them and they took different roads 
back to France, where they were legally separated by the competent 
tribunal. Inthe meanwhile, the fruit of their brief union appeared, and | 
from that hour, the germs of death were spread within the mother’s | 
breast, which ripened and carried her to a premature grave, two days | 
back, at the age of nineteen. The grand funeral that traversed the | 
streets of Paris on Monday last, was that of this unfortunate woman— 
the Princess de Solm. 

Itis reported here, that the Duke de Bordeaux is to pay a visit to 
London with his bride. Should this intention be realized on the part of 
the illustrious exile, London is likely to contain, at Christmas, almost as | 
many dethroned heads as we read of at the Carnival of Venice, in Vol- | 
taire’s celebrated novel. 


| 


— 
GENERAL TOM THUMB AT COURT. 

[ The General complains that his visit to the Queen has not been record- | 

ed in the Court Circular. | 

“ Nota word about me!” ses J.“ Won’t you go slick to our Ambassa- | 
dor—won't Mr. Everett’’—for it was afore Bancroft’s time in course— | 
“ won't he call Mr. Court Circlar out? Aint it an affront to the flag ?”’ 

“?Tisn’t his fault, poor critter,” ses Barnum; “ Court Circlar only puts | 
in the paper what’s handed out to him chalked on aslate. One of the | 
Honour Maids or Waitin Lords gives it him; and he only puts it in his 
best English, and then sends it to the papers.” '. 

“ And they talk of a pure, inligitened press! I wonder if our own 
Mornin Airthy take would belittle itself by such doings! Ihave heerd of 
and for sartin they must write such bamboozlin with 
‘Tisn’t at all clear grit, Barnum’—ses 1—* to be lett 
{ could not ha’ thought | 


printers’ devils; 
their pointed tails. 
out for Dukes and Marquises and such critters. 
it of Gracious Majesty.” | 

“Gen’ral,” ses Barnum, in his soft way—and he’d gammon a whole | 
hed of spinach by only w inkin at 1t—* Gen'ral, miusn’t be too hard upon 
Gracious Majesty ; dear lady, she can’t help it.” 

Still I wasn’t to be smoothed round and round like a beaver hat, and 1 
s—< If Td ha’ been up to that deceivin varmint, Court Circlar, youdon't | 
think I'd have flung away my hornpipe and our national melody! No: 
thev should have sent me to the Tower first.” 

-Now, Gen’ral,” ses Barnum, “don’t let your dander rise. And forthe 
weakness of the Britishers, don’t despise it, for we shail turn it into ready 
money. If they cared for what’s called genius, they wouldn't suit us. in 

id that aman at the ’Gyptiaun Hall was able to set up his carriage for ! 
life npona baboon’s-head ind a salmon’s tail.” 





‘Lor!’ ses |—tor L wes *stonished—* as how ? 
: ‘ pees 
“Why, he pat ‘em both together, and « illed ‘em a mermaid. The 
a? q , : Vee 
shillings fell in shiowers. Ite > Was io ke ping out the people of qual ty. 





One old baronite was tin ig dowh in the mob, and broke his leg; but 
he warn’tto be discountenauced ; for the very next day he came upo 
crutches.” a 
And set up his carriage moa false mermaid ses 1, quite be- 
idered. 

‘And more than that,” ses Barnum, “he sold her real comb and glass 
fittv times over tor a sw ging sum—vbu ill pr i colurse— dowia-e 
ers of the nobility By 1 way.’ ses Barnum—and lie woked on 
sudden as bright as the iheadw ad his face with the tau of a comet— 

1y the way, Gen’ral, y lidu’t happen to be born with a l— 
: I al mit i i Ww 4 ! ove in i i vu “hd sts - 
* because, U you wa I’ 10 doubt it would iin and crim t 
is of Li Kini il I P mils , i vhit ot, ses Ba un, 
2 ous! llowsumeve if vo lia snt y the Court ¢ 
was t and i i Palin rnatiol L t 
ere;” wh ipon B took ou ich al of gold and giitte 
! n a drawer, | ! io mvesell bi as su vy weatl 
( ck.” 
‘ Let us catalogue m i ses bb il d he got pen and pia 
F sh. — s : , me P ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ . 
A gold bracelet, trom Gracious Majesty, willl vate a tickim still tn 
the middle ot 1t. ; 
Barnum,” ses I, “1 cid teel a tee tle like a dog with this about my 
eck last night Couldn't it be taken in for my leg, kinder Order of the 
irter-like 7” Barnum nodded, and I went on. 
Four diamond shirt-stucs ¢ itof Prince Albert’s own busum. 
‘Well, they’re nation genteel, but a leetle small; not much bigger than 
: Howsumever, I'll wear ’em till bigger come, and then they'll 


i yg peas. 
serve fur counters at cards. 
fwo large emeral 
*T tell you what | shall 
give trade a lift. Ill wear 
And so,” ses I, “ like a true 
Barnum didn’t speak, but 


brooches, from two Ducheasses. 
do,” ses |. “ Yes; with 
‘em for buckles, and stick °em in my shoes. 
republican, look down upon the aristocracy.” 
‘ Gen’ral, bless 


these brooches Uli 


grinned, as much as to say, 
you ; 

Three gold chains, given from the necks of three Countesses. - 

“Two of ‘em jined,” ses I, “ will make me a skippin rope ; and the third 
will go round my waist to tie my dressin-gown. q 

Five-and-twenty pearl and diamond and ruby rings, warm from the fin- 
gers of several ladies of nobility. . 

I didn’t know what to make of them; but I seed that something was 
wriggling in the mind of Barnum; for he sot bitin the end of his pen, like 
a rabbit at a cabbage-stalk. At last—his face lightin up like gas—he BES, 
“| tell you what, Gen’ral. Them rings—when you get more of ‘em—and 
by-and-by you'll have as many as a thousand rattlesnakes—them rings may 
be made a great feature. We'll have em all linked together, and made a 
kinder chain of; and then, when you go agin upon the stage, you may 
dance a hornpipe in the fetters; and the name of every lady’s ring may go 

e play-bills.” 
an te ses I, “ that will be very hansdum,; besides, it willryle the 
en, and that gives me special satisfaction. For I could see em, last 

ight, while some of the = critters was kissin me—not but what I 
could have done with half the allowance I got, for L have seen flies killed 

with treacle—I could see ‘ein a lookin at me, as if they could have swal- 
wed me like a mint-julep. And ‘specially the geniuses, as they called 
themselves. looked in that fashiou ;—and they needu’t ; 
me nothin.” 
Genius, my dear Gen’ral,” ses 


they never vive 
Py 


Jarnum, “never does. Don’t expect 


It may be, that genius has seldom anything to give—but, however— 
t is to gifted ere 


Howsumever, 


itures like yourself, Gen’ ral, geniu- shabby 


ty proceed with the catalugue. 


8 always 





t i ofmetal! And theu I recollected, jist as I was lifted into the carriage, it 
some of the players, it is supposed, will appear in quite different parts | was flung in at the winder, no doubt by one o’ the housemaids of the 
Palace. I was so ryled, I was goin to climb up the leg of the table, and 
catch hold of the thimble, and fling it into the fire, when the Governor put 
his hand mC me. 


| morals, and they are linked tarnation close together. 
4 } : ut | allowin one housemaid out of fifty that comes to see you gives you a silver 
never mind; the Deputies will have played their parts, and the public | thimble, and of course she will’— 


jarchy. Well, calculate that every housemaid out of titty presenting you | 
with her thimble, we shall have at least two thousand bushels, three hun- 
| dred pecks, two quarts, of silver thimbles.” 


, ine, on further consideration, to cance 


A silver thimble ! 
Well, Iwas streaked! Who could have insulted me with that dirty piece 


“ Gen’ral,” ses he, “ I guess your thoughts. Arter you were in bed last 
I know a little of arithmetic and 


Well, I tind that 


“Why of course?” ses I. 
“If Gracious Majesty gives a watch, in course the honsemaid will give 
It’s example in high places that makes the true vally of mon- 





“Lor!ses lL. ** And what, Governor, shall we do with ‘em !"’—Punch. | 


PMiscelaneous. | 


Juxivs.—The death of the Hon. George Grenville has revived the qnes- 
tion of Who was Junius?’ A correspondent of the Times writes :— 
‘Charles Lloyd, a king’s scholar at Westminster School, was elected to | 
Cambridge (Trinity College) in 1754. A confidential friend of Lord | 
North (Mr. James Wright,) who was sent to inquire the particulars of | 
the printer, and inspect the MSS. of these letters, ed me that the 
MS. was written in such large characters that no similitude of hand could 
be traced in it; but that Lord North, after every inquiry aud investiga- 
tion, was of opinion that the writer was Mr. Charles Lloyd, a deputy tel- 
ler of the Exchequer. His reasons for it were, that he was private secre- | 
tary to Mr. George Grenville when he was at the head of the treasury, 
and was afterwards in the same capacity under Lord North; that chemis- | 
try was his particular amusement, and that many of his allusions are bor- | 
rowed from that science ; that while there was a cessation of these letters | 
in the public prints, Mr. Lloyd was at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and that they to- | 
tally ceased at the time of his death.—Vide The Times, Nov. 20, 1812.— | 
It has often been rumonred that this person was the author of the letters 
signed * Junius.”’’ The foregoing is an extract from the blank leaf be- 
fore the title-page of an edition of ‘ Junius.’ 

Mamoru Ean.—Mr. Kenneth, of No. 121 New Bond street, is in pos- 
session of an eel, recently caught in the Swin, of the enormous weight of 
681b.—upwards of 40lb. heavier than any special specimen upon record. 
The fat which lines the inside of the creature is extraordinarily pure and 
abundant, intimating that its owner must have revelled in pasturage of 
no common kind. Mr Kenneth is likewise the happy proprietor of the 
stuffed remains of that stupendous sturgeon which three years ago aston- 
ished the metropolis, and also of a codfish weighing neither more nor 





| less than 36 pounds! The eel, therefore, is in suitable company. | 


Ercuines by THE QuEEN AND Priyce Atbert.—In the picture depart- 
ment of the Glasgow Philosophical Society’s exhibition (says a Scotch | 
paper), the visitor will be interested by No. 75, which is an etching of two 
dogs’ heads, by her Majesty Queeu Victoria; and 23, an etching by his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. Her Majesty’s etching is particularly 
well done. 2 ; | 

Bequest ro tHE Nation.—The late Mr. Grenville, by a codicil to his 
will, dated 28th of October, 1845, has bequeathed his valuable library to 
the British Museum. Tle says:—** With the warmest continued affection 
to the Duke of Buckingham and to my family, I feel it incumbent upon 

i the bequest of my library and 
bookcases as contained in my will. A great part of my library has been | 
purchased from the profits of a sinecure oflice given to me by the public, 
and I feel it to be a debt and a duty that L should acknowledge this obli- 
gation by giving that library so acquired to the British Museum, for the 
use of the public.” 


Curae Music.—A concert was announced to take place at the Me- 


| chanic’s Institute, Manchester, at which ‘ke Braham and his sons were to | 


follows—-Members, 3d., reserved 
seats, Gd.; non-members, 6d., second seats, 1s., reserved seats, Is. Gd. | 
Surely the supporters of free trade must be satisfied with this; for there 
can be but one step turther, and that is, tree admissions. 
Meyerseer.—The composer of the “ Huguenots,” “ Robert le Diable,” | 
&c., was present at the performance of Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,’ ou the 
12th ult. at the Court Theatre at Vienna, and was recognised and cheered 
by the audience. He has engaged a chorus of 100 voices, and three mili- 
tary bands, besides the usual orchestra, tor his camp of * Silesia,’’ in which 
Jenny Lind was to appear in her original part ot Vielka. 
for twenty representations at about 1042. per night. 
Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The Revue et Gazette announces 
that M. Panofka, the violinist, has been engaged to watch over the artis- | 
ler les intéréts artistique s) of Iler Maj ‘sty’s Theatre. 
M. Panofka, it is added, has rendered the director si } 


. . ; at? . ; . } 
re-organization of his personnel. | 


sing; the terms of admission were as 


She is engaged | 
Musical 


tical interests (surveil! 


nal services in the 


Mrs. Wood, the celebrated vocalist, and long a stranger to us, will ap- | 
pear at the concerts, to be given at the Coucert Hall. The veteran Sunclair | 
and Signor Sapio will sing on the same oceasion. 


A five act comedy, by Dion Bourcicanit, author of * London Assurance,” 
has been accepted by Mr. Webster, for the Haymarket Theatre. 


Jenny Livvo.—To sucha piteh have the reports, pro and con, respect- 





ng thiscelebrated songstress, risen, that large wagers have been laid, in | 
the musical world, that, shonld she appear at all in London, it will be at | 
the Royal Italie: )) . Covent Garden. We stated last week that Jenny 
had agre gat Her Majesty’s Theatre provided Mr. Lumley can | 
procure the ag nent which she entered into with Mr. Bunn. | 

Since writing the above, we have been informed, on pretty good an- 
thority, that Jenay Lind I sing her Majesty’s Theatre, in defiance of 
her agreement with Bunn! 

[risu Bi r.——' Why do von writ i »> very larg ts hand? 4 yu a 
tiriend. * Arrah, clear, an’ mati te my poor mother Vim writiu id 
s! ) deaf that Um writing her a loud letter.’ 

From Punch. 

Puke Best Destinarion FOR Ti Sratuc.—As there seems to bea 
Vil of opinions as to the material of Which the rewards for the pe- 
uinsniar veterans should be made, the best way to end the dispate will 
be to break up the monster statue at Hyde Park Corner, and have him 
melted down into medals. There is plenty of mnetal in the charger for 


real breed of the 
horse would be settled at last by his turning outto bea cross. Sir Fred- 
erick Trench should have the superintendence of this job, as he can 


this purpose, and the long-agitated question about the 


point to the numerous reverses in matters of Art as having stamped him- } 


self the most finished meddler. 


Bexevorence.—Mr. Harrison Ainsworth 
publish another portrait of himself in one of his magazines, when, seized 
with a sudden fit of seasonuble benevolence towards his readers, he al- 
tered his mind, 


SEASONABLE 


The poet Bunn was just sitting down to commence another libretto, 
when a faithful domestic, ina spirit of the purest and most seasonable 
benevolence, secreted all the w riting materials from the eye of her mas- 
ter. This honest menial deserves the gratitude of all the habitués of Dru- 
ry Lane theatre. 


* Lord Maidstone had written another letter to the T'imes, when a friend, | 
to whom the communication had been r@nd over, threw it, with seasona- 


ble benevolence, into the fire. 

The usual Christmas fare was liberally served out among the police by 
the books and maids-of-all-work throughout the Metropolis, who exer- 
cised on behalf of their masters and mistresses this very customary piece 
of seasonable benevolence. 

ut perhaps the most wonderful instance of seasonable benevolence 
was that practised by Punch himself in issuing a double allowance—au 
ordinary number as well as his Almanack—in Christmas week. 


Sport or THE Seasoy.—A variety of the game of Snapdragon is one 
of the favourite sports and pastimes of the City of London. It is play- 
ed by dabbling in the Stocks and in Railway Shares: but whilst a few 
here and there get plums by this amusement, very nany more burn their 
lingers, 


Tue Bey or Tunts ann Lovis sey of Tunis has, 


PHitieppe.—The 


itis said, been persuaded by Louis Philippe to make him a present of 
The king of the French has had an eye upon this | 
needle for a long time, and has at length made the Bey of Tunis believe | 


Ch opatra’s needle. 
that it will be the means of sewing up any rent that may ever have exist- 
ed in their relations, and indeed repairing the most extensive breaches. 
The « eremony of removing the needle from its present position is to be 
conducted in solemn silence ‘ At the fall 
ofa 


, 80 that it may hereafter be said, 
! 


eedle you might have heard a pip drop.’ 


was about to | 


NEW YoRK LIFE INSURANCE 


- February 6 


AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons 





effect insurances with this Company on their own lives or i om 
bnd for the whole duration of life, or fe Limited period. Vacriomeater pread . 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. *may 

PREMIUMS ON ONE RUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 

Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Vear. | Age. | 1 Year 
14 0 72 26 107 | 38 1 50 1 
15 | 077 27 1 lz 39 1 57 51 1 4 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 178 53 2 10 
18 0 89 80 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 i 
19 0 30 $1 1 32 43 1 89 55 3 32 
20 091 2 1 83 44 1 90 56 2 4 
21 0 92 33 134 45 1 $1 57 g 7 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3; M4 
23 9 97 35 1 36 47 133 59 3 7 
24 0 99 86 1 39 48 194 60 4 
25 1 00 37 148 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company,and held in trust, apon which in 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 12 per cent. ‘ 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 ihe rate of interest to be fixed py 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Danie! Lord, Jr , 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, Presictect 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
a Physician to the Compan Sy 
STATE OF NEw York, SECRETARY’S Orvics.. 
ALBANY, July 24, 1045 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuares ©, Patmer, Secretary, 
abteblut 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8, Suarz, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 








a _ —_———_ 
[FE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
No. 26 Cornhill, London, Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000, 

Parliament, : 
yA This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
Sasurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to bert 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests (9 meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc. 

tors, at the last annual! investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 


Empowered by act ot 

















€ 34 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale, , 
EXAMPLES. 
F Bonus in| Permanent ; Sum the as’d 
Age | Sum | Premium Year Bonus added | Cash | reduction | may borrow 
| | oO! pre’m. on the policy 
3 $ aa $ $ | $ 
Mo rue 1837 1088 75 | 500 24 80 08 | of & 
60 5000 570 80 1838 960 76 | 435 56 67 53 1987 
| 1839 828 00 870 45 55 76 | 1780 
1840 581 85 270 20 389 70 1486 
1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 1356 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the present 


year. 
. , , UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

For list of local directors, medical officers, tables ot rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 
ah Fe yd York. 

(DICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodgers, M.D. ander E. sack, . 
S. S. Keene, M.D., New York. eee 

BANKERS.—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 

—e COUNSEL.—W., Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esa., Bal- 
more, 

SOLICIT OR.—Jobhn Hone, Esq., New York. 

* JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Loca! Boars 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. ; 
June 5th, 1846. 








Myervuan BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street.—-The 

Company offers the following advantages to the public. 

Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and 3 in a secured note at 12 
bearing 6 per @entinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is lable beyond the amountof his premium. 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
creditors, 

‘There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing m- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 


months, 


The insured can at any time borrow of the Company § of the amount of tke? : 
script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry MeFarlan, Guillaume Merle, 
Chas, S. Macknett, | Edward Anthony, 


John A, Underwood, 
Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100, 


Wim. M. Simpson, 
Lewis C. Grover, 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
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novz2 l4mos, 

IEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seve- 
1 ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged gor their sail- 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, l6th, 2Ist,and 26the every mooth; these ships 
succeed each other ia the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing trom New Days of Sailing tron 
York. L verpool. 
New World, Skiddy, March6, July 6, Nov. 6 April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Waterioo, Allen, “" 3) =“ Hy, ade | | “6 mm © §, “26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, ‘“ 16, “ 26, ‘ 16/ Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, ie “ 2 . 6 * 6, “s 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, i |” “ 626 ss 5a 6s li, és il 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec 1, April l és 16, 66 16, “ 616 
Ashburton, lowland, “66, . 6, a “o fis “ 2 “21 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, = f, @ FE ii * @ wee * 26 
New York ‘o. ropper, “wm, § MM, ‘ 16 Oct 1, Feb. i, June } 
Liverpool, Eldridge, - oo, oo! ae <a . v, * 6, “ 6 
Siddons, Cobb, Se ae “= 3 mid ll, ‘ 1] “ il 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May ! * 16, 16 ‘ 16 
Patrick Henry, Delaro, ei. “Tans 6, . “ 2b, oe > Bie “« 2 
S. Whitney, Thompson, ‘“ th, ; li, li * x6, ¢ at 2¢€ 
Yorksbire, Bailey, sm * %, 616 Nov 1, March July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ QJ a ek "16 
Sheridan, Cornish, s¢ 20, vi 2b, “ = we ll, ‘ te $ Bi 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 ‘616, ‘ 16, “ 616 
Henry Clay, Nve, a = 6, ~~ - “ iB eo he 2i 
Virginian, Hiern, ‘ii, i}, . ll ‘ 26, “. SB, “ 2 
|} Cambridge, Barstow, a 16, -— 2 Dec. 1, April J, Ang. 1 
| Constitution, Britton, aa ae ~ 2 o- 6, a 6, 359 6 
Garrick, lVrask, “mm,  * BB, “; 2 sé a8: 6 ll, se ll 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “. “ 16, “s lo 


{ ‘These shipsare all of the largestclass, and are commanded ¥y men of character and ex- 
perience. ‘Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired jn point ot splendour 
comitort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores ot the best 


kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. | 
Price of passage to Liverpool,........+.+++0- +. S100, 
“ “6 from ‘© to New York,......4525. 


| Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
~ bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,orC.H. MARSHALL, N, ¥. 
BARING, BROT HERS & CO., Liverpoo! 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
— ’ ’ ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
ss E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, ~ roan & is Sevengoel. 
Ag for sbips een of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, anc ester, 
EERE ns  “WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
330 FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CU., Liverpool 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henty Clay, : 
GRINNELL, MINTURN.& CO., 78 South-st., New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.rpool. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
of every month : ; : ; 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puncwualiy from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every morth, from London on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 
viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of oeies from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 
St. James, F.R. Meyer, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
| Northumberland, R.H. Griswold, “ 8, ss 8, “6 Bo ee ee 1 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, | ‘* 16, “ 16, *« 16 Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 4 
| Toronto, J. Pratt, |} 24, ‘“* 24, “pm ww * 13, fa b 
| Switzerland, E. Knight, iFeb. 1, Junel, GUct. 3] “* 2, * 2i, “ 3 
Mediator, D. L. Stark, “« 68. “ 8, “ .* = * = ; 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,! “ 16, ‘16, ‘* 16 April 6, Aug. 6, Dee. 5 
| Victoria, E. E. Morgan, “ 24, “* 24, “gma. 138, * is, « 3 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ a ee 
| Hendrick Hadson, G. Moore, “ gy o 8, “ 3] 28, Bf, = 
Independence, W.R. Bradish, “ 16, “ 16, “  16|May 6, Sept. 6, Jee. 5 
| Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick, ‘ 24, ‘24, % 24 13, * 13, 0) oy 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, “ 21, ' ¢ 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, = §¢ « 8, « o* 3 * &, , - 
| Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| “ 16, “« 16, “ 16 June 6, Oct. 6, Fe >. 13 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, 24, “* 24, “4m « 18, “ 18, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and exper ienced mavie 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 
scription. 
| The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without oyna 
| and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels w ill be re sponsible (0 ere 
| letters, parcels, or packets, sent oy ther, unless regular Bills of Lading are signe d 
| for. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street. oF 
GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 Soaths 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL 


THE RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
From the last Quarterly Review. ; 
“he Second Aunual Report of the Ragged School Cia Romie’ 
for the Support of Schools for the Destitute Poor. London, June 9, 
1846. : eee 
Mischiefs of various kinds, long-established, deep and mapeertre, 4 " 
overspread our land, disgracing its character and a. ' pets 
perity 3 but the nation 1s now partially awakene to 7 preys et 
-xertion, and we see in all quarters a succession of  ellorts, s 
pari true and deficient in combination, but ardently sincere, to with- 
wok. Pi se " ae these aggressive evils. “ Natura tamen infirmitatis hu- 
se a t remedia quam mala.” The mischiefs advance in one 
ee pe otapte comedies another; and here we are like men destitute 
Lae sarki hynny having neither engines nor water in the midst of a 
un 
oe Schools are a symptom alike of the prevailing disorder aud 
_ em. rosistanco} their title proclaims the class tor whom they 
= pe oy ae) the class itself proclaims, that 60 long as our neglect 
yea rg a ist, it must be encountered by a machinery suited to its 
stag ractcristics. Few of our upper ranks, however, haye much 
Feed teodiodgs of any class greatly removed from their owh—how 
se Of the very lowest !—and hence, we believe, arise the indiffereuce 
and the impediments that discourage and deteat the undertaking = thase 
who, like the touuders ot —_ — for the wretched, teil without fee 
rs y service ol the pubilc, : 
alg ~ — ry "of meat beings that these philanthropists have 
en, Every oue who walks the streets of the metropolis must 
ral members of the tribe—bold, and pert, and dirty as 
but pale, feeble, and sadly inferior to them in pluimp- 
Their business, or pretended business, seems to vary 
with the locality. At the West End they deal in luc fer matches, auda- 
ciously beg, or tell a touching tale uf woe, Pass on to Sm central = ot 
the tawna—to Holborn or to the Strand, and the regions adjacent to them— 
woh te re above meutioned of thetr more Corinthian fellows ; 
many are spanning the gutters with ; their legs, wud dabbling with earn- 
estness in the latest accumulation of nastiness; while others, in squalid 
and halfmaked groups, squatat the entrances of the narrow, fetid courts 
and alleys that lie concealed behind the deceptiv e frontages of our larger 
thoroughfares. Whitechapel and Spitalfields teem with them like an 
ant’s-uest ; but it is in Lambeth and in W estminster that we find the most 
flagrant traces of their swarming activity. Paere the foul and dismal 
Ms thronged with children of both sexes, and of every age from 
Though wan and haggard, they are singularly viva- 


taken in hand. 
daily observe seve 
London sparrows, 
ness and outline. 


passages are 
three to tuirteen. 





ejons, uad engaged in every sort of occupation but that which could be 
és: ery _ 3 ~ ; . ” 7 et . 
beneficial to themselves and creditable to the neighbourhood. Their 


a}pearauce is wild; the matted aye oe ae ee a 
necessary a closer Inspection, before the flesh can be discerned ~ ween 
the rags Which hang about it; and the barbarian freedom frown a super- 
utendeliee and restraint, fill the mind of a novice in these things with 
perplexity and disimay, Visit these regions i the summer, and you are 
overwhelned by the exhalatious ; visit tem in the winter, and you are 
shocked by the spectacle of hundreds shivering in apparel that would be 
scanty in the tropics; many are all but naked; those that are clothed 
are grotesque; the trowsers, where they have them, seldom pass the 
knee: the tailed coats very frequently trail below the heels. In this 
guise they run about the streets, and line the banks of the river at low 
water, seeking coals, sticks, corks, for nothing comes amiss as treasure- 
trove; screams of delight burst occasionally from the crowds, and leave 
the passer-by, if he be ta contemplative mood, to wonder and to rejoice 
that moral aad physical degradations have uot yet brokea every spring of 
their youthful energics. ; oo Page : : 
fhe Ragged Nchools owe their origin to some GxoC ent persons In 
humble lic who weut forth into the streets and alleys, not many years 
ago, and iavited these miserable outcasts tu listen to the language of 
. apathy and care. We are uot able vo say when exactly the first be- 
po. was made, nor to apportion the merit of the earlier efforte ; but 
praise and fame ace te last Wangs suc meu thought or think of. Much, 
no doubt, must be uscribed to the zvalous humanity of the City-mission- 
aries. It is certain that those who unde rtook the task were of various 
denominations—church people and dissenters—auimated, all of them, by 
a common sentiment of compassion and piety, which they proved by 
‘eady and liberal contributions tor this good purpose from their pre- 
rious and scanty earnings. kooms Ww ere nired in the worst localities, 
and at the cheapest rate; lights provided ; aad, Sunday after Sanday, as 
the evening closed in, a baud of voluntary teachers, both male and te- 
male, continued to struggle, ia pationce anu faith, against the repulsive 
difiiculties of their obscure oecupation. Lt weuld be curivus to see a 
minute record in print of the events that attended the opening of any 
one school; of the noise, coutusion, and violence, that have, as we be- 
lieve, signaliccd the commencement of nearly all of them. We have 
gust seen a gentleman who came, in breathless dismay, to announce the 
misconduct of the boys ina school recently upenod ; * The neighbours, 
said he, “ are alarmed—the landlord will close the doors—the teachers 
will flee.” “ Well,” we replied, ‘ you have only added another instance 
to the many we lad already heard of; you cannot have a ragged school 
without its preliminaries; but persevere ax others have doue, and you 
will soon overcome the tumult; those who came for a lark will be wea- 
ried-out and stay away; those who have the lesst hankering after better 
things, will remain and obey you.” Such is the general course of events 
in all the most degraded localities ; we hav e heard the various teachers 
narrate most graphically the drumming at the doors, the rattling at the 
windows, by those who demanded admittance ; the uproar of their entry, 
the immediate extiuction of the lamps; the dirt and the stones that 
flew in all directions, rendering this service of love in no slight degree ; 
service of danger. Oftentimes these lads got _ possession ot the apart 
ments; and, refusing either to learn or to retire, continued lords para- 
mount until the arrival of the police. But patieuce and principle have 








: \ sail 
conquered them all ; and now we may see, ou each evening of the week, | 


hundreds of these youug maniacs engaged in diligent study, clothed, and 
in their right mind. 

a aud gentlemen who walk in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sunptuously every day, can form no adequate idea of the pain and the 
toil which the founders and conductors of these schools have joyfully 
sustained in their simple and fervent piety. Sun 
whole of the sabbath, their only day of rest, and often, after many hours 
of toil, giving, besides, an evening in the week, they have plunged into 
the foulest localities, tetid apartinents, and harassing duties. We have 
heard of schvol-rooms so closely packed, that three lads have Bat in the 
tire-place, one on each hob, and the third in the grate with his head up 
the chimney ; and frequent are the occasious on which the female teach- 
ers have returned to their homes covered with the vermin ot their tat- 
tered pupils. All this they lave done, and still do, in the genuine spirit 
of Christian charity, without the hope of rocompense, ot money, or ol 
fame—it staggers, ut first, our belief, but ne v rtheless it is true: andl 
: 1 teacher, thus poor and zealous, will rise up in 
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these young « ale la ig peciner ee sntionsneas they enjoy, | boys to the crafts of tailoring and shocking. Admission to the indus- 
tow t c Pie: - rything but prac ic l _| tria class is treated as a reward, hole vcllg alloy tito jo Ww 10 do no 
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there find the numbers very greatly increased: a few are | 


Surrendering nearly the | 


hools of thissort difficulties of a peculiar | 





—would prompt them to withdraw their children from schools where an 
intermixture like this was allowed. We entertain no fanatical passion 
| for the name, though we could quote many instances in which some of 
| the most degraded of the race have been invited by the belief that the 
| place and the service were not too grand for their misery. The name, 
| too, reminds us all of the single purpose of these schools; of the pecu- 
| liar sphere in which we are to labour ; that our business is not in trans- 
parent lakes and flowing rivers, but in the gutter and in the mire. Fi- 
) nally, the permanence of the title does not condemn the pupils to the per- 
manence of their condition ; the children, if improved, are drafted off to 
better places of education ; but the Ragged School remains for those who 
| are atill ragged. ; 2 Sh 
| ‘There is much difficulty in even approximating to a statement of the 
' numbers which compose this class; in the first place, we caunot accurate- 
| ly define it; in the second, the whole fraternity are prone to suspicion, 
| aud place themselves, ou the very earliest inquiry, in the attitude of the 
| sons of Ishinael. We know all this well—nor ave we forgotten the 
' pithy saying of Mr. Canning, that, ‘ nothing is so_ fallacious as figures, 
except fucts,’—nevertheless we have ventured to collect some statistical de- 
| tails fromthe records of the metropolitan police. A small proportion, how- 
| ever, must be deducted from the aggregate, as beionging to 4 class whivse 
misery is not quite so deep us what we have been depicting. 

In the year 1845 there were taken into custody by the metropolitan 
police 14,887 persons of both sexes under 20 years of age. Of these 
were summarily disposed of by the magistruates— 

38 males, 15 females, under 10 years of ge; 
i: 123 ,, «at 10 and ander 15; 
3,519 ,, 1,191 ,, at 15 and under 20. 
There were committed for trial :-— 
12 males, 4 females, under 10 years of age ; 
370, 44 ,, at 10 and under 15; 
| 1, 328 vis 257. ,, at 15 and under 20. 
| Here is a list of agenda ample enough to keep both magistrates and 
| police from growing pursy and fat! but it is not a full statement of the 
| annual mischief: much escapes the vigilance of the law 3 much falls some- 
| what within the limits of crime ; much, however pernicious, cannot be 
| ranked with offences against the Queen’s pence. Now let us just look at 
the offences of some among those whom the magistrates disposed of with- 
out delay. 
Per re peerenren ee 1 under 10 years of age 








et ee 58 at 10 and under 15 
POE sci lah alesd Reid aca snesdiail 714 15 and under 20. 
Misdemeanours :— 
With intent to steal ............-.. 3 under 10 years of age; 
nd 62 at 10 and ander 15 
a 128 15 and under 20. 
Unlawful possession of goods, 22 under 10 
“ 446 at 10 and under 15 
id 591 15 and under 20. 
Wilful dumage .........----.----2 under 10 
“ 142 at 10 and under 15 
. 500 15 and under 20. 
Disorderly characters ......-.- 111 10 and under 15 
i 505 15 and under 20. 
Drunkenness avd drunken } 473 15 and under 20. 
| ae eee eer 
Reputed thieves......-..---..-- 2 under 10 
{ - 38 15 
| Be 140 at 15 and under 20. 
Vemeth 5. Jie 05n te ux encase 22 under 10 
ely 242 ut 10and under 15 
< 548 15 and under 20. 


Such is the moral training, and such ure the associations, offered to the 
juvenile poor of this vast metropolis! Yet this is not the sum of their 
perils; .nares of every kind br set them on all sides; and temptations, 
that have been found too strong for affluent and instructed persons, al- 
lure these untaught and needy urchins to the perpe ration of every 
crime. The trades-people and inhabitants of London could effect far more 
| than the police, in the prevention of offences, by greater care of their 
property, and vigiliance in their houses ; it is, in fact, well known that a 
calculation of the reckless exposure of goods for sale, and of the gallibili- 
or carelessness of domestic servants, is the ground on which many a 

ty orc 1 r P f ) L y 
| Loudon thief decldes his profession for himself, in preference to honest 


, 





i labour, and invites others to join him in the ‘ holy alliance.’ This culpa- 
' ble negligence and its results are clearly exhibited in the police-returns 
| for 1845: we read therein, that, out of 11,676 felonies, 

‘547 were cases of stealing tools, wood, glass, &c., from unfinished 
houses; 229, of stealing from carts or carriages ; 337, of stealing linen ex- 
| posed to dry ; 587, of stealing poultry, &e., in outhouses; 1,588, of steal- 
| ing goods exposed for sale; 1,880, stealing from houses where doors were 
| left open’— 


Nearly one-half of the whole number; and which might, so the consta- | 


| bles assert, have been, to a great extent, prevented by suitable care. 
| Let it be remembered that the means of disposing of such pluuder are 
abundant and easy, open day and night to thieves, both old aud young. 
It may as well be hinted to our readers that ‘dealer in marine stores’ is a 
common synonyin for ‘receiver of stolen goods.’ 
And what counterpoise does society offer to such bape pr ac We 
| have seen that everything physical is arrayed on the side of mischief; 
surely, then, it will be opposed by every moral provisiou:— If dreams 
| yet flatter, once again attend.’ 


Out of the total of 59,123 persous tiken into custody, 
15,263 could neither write nor read; 
39,659 could read ouly and write imperfectly. 





‘ENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 





been unable, through want of time, to obtain minute returns from every 
os the statements, however, with which we are furnished, may, we 
mete ime oy on as supplying a just notion of the whole mass. We 
18 term inn on schools, and have arrived at an amount of 2345 
tenant — aid Spears between the ages of five and seventeen, with 
attendants will copay Sy feast coe searens. She member Sanesnge 
we find that 163 confe ;. th s th yaa ey mga manag AE gay 
away from their hom ~ ; 170 ! ey have been in prison; 116 have ran 
iniquity in the metro ~ lis): » Seep in lodging-houses (the chief sinks of 
. polis); 253 live by begging; 216 have no shoes or 
stockings; 280 have no hat, cap, or bonnet; 101 have no body-linen : 
249 never sleep in beds; 68 are the children of convicts; 125 have step- 
oe — and 306 have lost one or both parents, a large proportion having 

Here is subject-matter enough for the Sentimental, for spare teurs and 
waudering sympathies! _ Those who, amidst the enjoyments of existence, 
seek the luxury of woe ina poem ora romance, may learn that the rea- 
lities of life are more touching than fiction; and the practical alleviation 
of sorrow quite as delightful as the happy conclusion of a novel. We 
taust, too, have politica economy on our side, for, whatever it may de- 
termine respecting the ragged and the mendicant, it ean give but one 
judgment touching those who are the children of convicts, and those 
who have no parents, or whose parents have forced them to the per 
tration of crime. There is a beautiful text, “ When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” (Psalm xxvii. 
Society has been ordained by God for the beuetit of his creatures ; a 
it should, therefore, enter into the spirit of his laws with a heart of de- 
vout and affectionate imitation. 
| _ The results of ail these various efforts cannot be better described than 
| i the words of Tacitus, “leta, trista, ambigua, manifesta.” If we mea- 
j Sure them by the line that marks the peace and amelioration of society, 
| they will appear, in the amount of evil that reinains, to have fallen short 

of their purpose ; if we consider them inreference to the curious and mani- 
fold impediments in the way of success—to the proof we have obtained 
| of individual improvement—and to the experience thence derived of the 
feelings and habits of this class—the note of despair may be exchanged 
for one of rejoicing. Doubtless, whatever has been the effect upon the 
pupils, the teachers have mach ground for exultation; they have obtained 
for themselves, by immoveable endurance and pious hope, as much conso- 
lation as they have bestowed, rivalling martyrs and ascetics in all the en- 
ergies of charity aud patience. 
| itis indeed a matter of astonishment to all those who are conversant 
with this class of our population, that so much success has attended these 
| humble missionaries. They seek to reclaim a wild and lawless race, un- 
accustomed from their earliest years to the slightest moral influence, or 
even restraint, and bring them back to notions of civilization and domes- 
‘tic life. Their first dithiculty lies in the roving habits of these infants of 
j nature, who oftentimes quit their residences, if residences they have, and 
migrate in flocks to other districts of the great city. Those, again, who, 
while in town, are more stationary in their nightly resorts, indulge, ne- 
| vertheless, in long absences from London, and ream for weeks together 
over the neighbouring counties. The fine months of summer are fatal to 
learning ; the chillsand rains of winterdrive them to theschools for warmth 
and shelter. But such broken studies and imperfect discipline leave, on 
such vagrants, few traces of progress in which the teacher can find his 
consolation. Authority he cannot exercise; the children may be coaxed, 
| but they cannot be coerced; fines it is absurd to think of; beating would 
{not be efficacious nor indeed safe; expulsion is no punishment. The 
must come when they like or they will not come at all, for we offer nel- 
| ther food nor clothing, nor immediate temporal advantage of any kind; 
| their hopes and their fears are alike unawakened, and wanton tastes find 
; nothiag to counteract them. A procession or a new show throws confu- 
| Sion iuto every “gymnasium,” and shears the master in the twinkling of 
an eye of half his listeners. It was our lot, a few weeks ago, to visit one 
of these Ragged-schools at 8 o’clock in the evening: we found it compa- 
ratively deserted ; but the mystery was soon sulved by the announcement 
that, it being Lord Mayor’s Day, many had determined to avail themsel- 
| Yes of so glorious an opportunity for pleasure or for profit. 
| rhe habits, too, of their daily life, the associations they necessarily 
| form, are all alike in the way of the teacher: the lessons of the evening 
l are reversed by the practices of the following day, passed, too probably, 
| amidst the lowest scenes of vice and revelry. If kept at home, they are 
witnesses of all that is most vile in language and conduct ; if sent abroad, 
it is to beg on prepared fulsehoods—or cheat methodically ia their small 
trades—or steal for immediate consumption or for sale at the receiving- 
shop. Hence the difliculty of infusing into these wanderers a sense of 
shame, aud delicate notions of “meum and taum!” Having nothing of 
their own, they have no terrors of the law of retaliation ; being destitute 
of common necessaries, they caunot recoguise the exclusive possession of 
supertluities; aud so, less with a desire to infringe another man’s rights 
| than to assert what they consider to be their own, they help themselves 
to everything that comes in their way. They make little or no secret of 
| their successtul operations, cloaking them ouly with euphonious terms; 
they “ find” ne “take” nothing; no matter the bulk or 
, quality of the article, it was “ found,’—sometimes nearly a side of bacon, 
| justat the convenient time and place ; and many are the loud and bitter 
| complaints that the “dealer in marine stores” is utterly dishonest, and 
has given for the thing but half the price that could be got in the mar- 
ket. 

Nor does punishment humble them more effectually than crime ; they 
see in it less of the justice of the law, than of the skill of the policeman ; 
they have been found out, and seutenced accordingly; that 1s the plain 
| statement of the case, and they seldom conceal it. Oftentimes have we 
| heard an able and amiable barrister—one who takes a deep interest in 
| these schools—relate that, in passing through the bye-streets and alleys, 





’ 








| We cite this return, not in a superstitious belief that man can be regen | he has been saluted by some wild urchin with “ How do ye do, Mr. P—1” 


erated by mere literary acquirements, but as an indication of the siaful 


has consigned their manhood to crime and punishment. ; 

| The number of *‘ Ragged Schools’ in existence, and of the parties 
who attend them, with their sad peculiarities of condition, may be more 

| easily stated. 

i The last Report shows a return of 26 schools, with an average attend- 

j ance of about 2600 children and 250 teachers. Since that period 4 more 

| have been added, making an amount of 36 schools (still much below 


| Some are opeved on Sunday evenings only, and in that case are managed 
entirely by volunteer teachers ;* some are ee two evenings in the | 
week—vthers five—and, in these last cases, the education is conducted 

by a paid master; not more than two or three are open during the day. 
In the schools which are open on the Sunday only, nothing is taught but 
religion; in those which receive pupils on week-days, though the whole | 
begins and closes with religious exercise, there are superadded reading, 
| writing, and arithmetic. We may describe one lately established, as a 
sample of the extension and improvemeut which may be generally anti- 
' cipated by and by :—its system is thatrecomimen led by the British and 
Foreign Society; the studies begin with Scripture lessons, are carried 
through all the manipulations of the Primer, slate-peucil, and Cocker, 
tided by a variety of attractive illustratious; and end with a hymn. 
t fifth (and 
usual, are 


| This is the course for the four first days of the week; on the 
here is the new feature,) the children, having commenced as 








neglect of care and duty which, in abandoning these infants to corruption, | 


| 

| 

| 

what is required,) with an average attendance of at least 3000 children. | 
} 


“ Very well, I thank you; but how do you know me?” “Know you! 
why, but the other day you got me off at the Old Bailey!" Indeed, it not 
unfrequently happens that the boys, on quitting the prisons, will march 


| straight to the schools, and resume their accustomed places, with an apo- 


| 


logy to the teacher—* Sorry I could not come before; had ten days at 
Bridewell.” We must add a little auecdote recorded by one of the City 
missionaries This kind and worthy man had endeared himself to the 
whole of his district, and specially to the younger populatiou. One even- 
ing, having put ona new coat, he went, about dusk, through a remote 
street, and was instantly marked as a quarry by one of these rapacious va- 
gabonds. The urchin did not know him in his new attire, and, therefore, 
without hesitation relieved his pockets of their contents. The mission 
did not discover his loss, nor the boy his victim, until, in his flight, he had 
reached the end of the street. He then looked round, and recognized, 
in the distance, his old friend and teacher; he ran back to him breathless 
—‘ Halloa,” said he, “ is it you, Mr. ! Idid not know you ia your 
new coat; here’s your handkerchief for you!” Why, surely here are the 
practices and morals of violent and ignorant times; of the ancient Greeks 
and the moderu Dyaks! Robbery is a profession whereby they obtain 
all their subsistence, and nota little reputation—vice reigas predominant 
over all that portion of the social system, qualified only, as in thia case, by 
the occasional sympathies of rude and barbarian virtue. 

But the labour has uot been altogether unproductive, aad the seed has 
yielded an increase. We have, we think, a right to an estimate, in the 
calculation of service, not ouly of the good which has been dune, but of 
the evil that has beeu prevented. Orderly and decent babiis are of slow 
srowth, aud specially 1m those circumstances where the practice is inovita- 
viy separated from the theory. A washed face, no doubt, is a simple pre- 
iminary, but yet one that may not at first be exacted of a child revel ing 


liabitually in tilth, aud living in a district where water is scarce. Perae- 
verauce, however, has prevailed; many are cleanly ; more are tamed; 
afew are brought to the desire of better things. The aifeetion they 
eutertuin tor their teachers is very strikin-, based, in great measure, on 
16 unhappy lactthat, except from these devoted missivnarica, they have 
*r eqjoye:t the language of kindness. It is peculiar, aud expressed 
ifter the fashion of their rough natare. A short time ago, the aight having 
set iu, we » passing through a dark street to the inspection ofa school, 
when a gentleman ia the ¢ yupany was addressed with “ How are yuu, 
the Lhe yked at the lad, who turned from him with evideat displea- 


feacher; if ye 1 bad b en, I'd have 
hauds with you.” This may bea small fact in its li, but itis a 
mighty one to show the power f Sy Inj ithy over these Arabs of the me- 
polis. 4 ' 
Nor is the effect transient. Several have been | dia situations, 
wmble, it is trae, but vastly superior to the condition whence they 
sprang. We have traced, without surprise, sundry lustances of disap- 
pointment; bat we could, on the other hand, detail many examples, and 
3] ecially among the feinales, of real aud lasting auclioration; and the 


ieachers are rewarded by {requeut expressions of approval from those 


lire, Say j ig, ‘Oh, I thou cht you were 
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who have admitted on trial these poor children to their service. We may 
rejoice, too, that the pattern, exhibited in London, has been imitated, 
where it is so greatly needed, in Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
The history of the efforts at Aberdeen, and the successful results that at- 
tended the industrial schoo! in that place, will repay any reader of the 
statement in a late number of “ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal ;” and we 
hope it will not be long betore we hear of the good example being fol- 
lowed in Edinburgh and Glasgow. , ; 

It must, we presume, be now manifest to every one that ordinary men 
and ordinary systems ure utterly unserviceable for this part of our species 
—they are the wild colts of the Pampas, not the sober nags of the pad- 
dock; the lasso, not the sieve, must be the instrument of their captare. 
Bot it is no less manifest that they may be brought within the pale of ci- 
vilized society, become subject to its laws, and be sharers of its duties. If 
the “ Ragged School Union” shall have done no more than develope the 
existence of this forsaken class, und show the practicability of its restora- 
tion to moral life, it will have deserved the gratitude and the co-uperation 
of every thinking citizen. 

A scheme is now on foot for the estzblishment of an industrial day- 
school (a model, we trust, to mavy others), to be plauted in the worst lo- 
cality in the metropolis, and appropriated to the reception of the most va- 
gabond and destitute boys, who will be trained, not only in the elements 
of ordinary instruction, but to the knowledge and practice of some trade 
orealling. Such a course, desirable in every system of education of the 
people, which, after all, is to qualify them to do their duty in that state 
of li to Which it hes nenused Goa » call LMC, is Cast tiully UECCoouLY 
in the treatment of these lads. Living in the midst of idleness and vice, 
few of them have an appetite for honest employment, orany acquaintance 
with it; many disregard tae education that is oitered to them, because it 
seems to hold forth no favourable promise; and the few, well disposed to 
work, are rejected by employers, who shrink from the mark on their fore- 
heads, stamped by evil associations and parental ignorance aud crime. But 
let a prospect be opened of “useful learuing’—of something that may 
eventually be turned to account in the great pursuits of subsistence; and 
hundreds, we venture to assert, will jovfully and earnestly accept the 
boou. None but the most destitute must be admitted; nonc 


ties of virtue. The school must stand in the verv iidst of the district, 
not planted in some remote corner of the county; it must be so placed as 
to hold forth a constant example, and sct bencticially, even on the parents 
themselves, by the daily exhibition of improved and improving children. 

We are often met with the interrogatory.— What will you do with 
these children when you have educated them?’ A reply may partly be 
found in the stateinents already given; but question for question,—What 
will you do with them, if you neglect to educate them?’ They are not 
soap -bubbles, or peach-blossoms,—things that can be puited away by the 
breath of asuckling: they are Uie sceds of future generations; and the 
wheat or tares will predominate, as Christian principle or ignorant sellish- 
ness shall, hereafter, govern our condnet. 


We must cease, if we would 
be safe, to trust in measures of coerci 


n and chastisement for our juve- 
uile vagrants; they are not too many to be educated as infants; they are 
far too many to be punished as adults. We must entertain higher thought 
for them and for England—and with a just appreciation of their rights, and 
our own duties, not only help them, lay Gog’s blessiugs from these deptlis 
of degradation ; but raise therm toa level on whislh they may run the course 
that is set before them, as ; i 


gloricus inumortality. 


citizens of the British Kinpire, and heirs of a 
er ane 
RAILROAD MANIA IN GERMANY. 


From an article on Railroads in the Westminster Revicw. 


In order to give some idea of the present frightful state of the internal 
m etary arrangements of Germany, we necd o ily observe, that if the ac- 
counts that daily reach us be correct, the most untoward consequences 
are likely to arise from the fatal railway epidemic of 1844. t 
from personal knowledge, when we say, that the most disastrous of these 
results have been superind need by canses notimmediats ly,or even proxi- 
mately connected with the railway syste1 
to the aitern 


Weasne 
4 


and are mainly attributable 
te timidity and rashness of some of the vovernme its, and 
the consequent activity of the usurer; and perhaps, in no incousiderable 
degree, the existence of usury laws in the count 
see that w ithout the perni ious action of some extrinsic causes, the pre- 
gent dismal confusion, which has already detailed destruction on thon- 
sands, could never lave urisen. As recards the weicht of respousibility 
which must, we regret to say, attach to the Prussian govermment, for its 
measures counected with this subject, and 


their share in the production 
of the present cat 


strople, we cau ouly profess our belief that the legi 
lation of no country [scares ly excepting our own, which has been bad 
enough ], ever presented s i 

tutelage. The 


seezned to have tor their obiect the « 





» ostentatious a display of bungling and random 


sire of t iz cinpivically the great- 
est possible at 1ount of fluctuation aud inst ibility ot which railw ty securities 
were withina FIVE Nn space of time susece ptible. This ose ilation w as elfect- 
ed by means of cabinet-orders, which one day lent railway scrip most ot 
the advantages of government stock, and a few days subsequently robbed 
it of all value. Certain lines would in like manuer receive more or less 
direct promises of iministerial countenance and support, and when the 
shares had risen to their proper altitude, ti } were scouted as 
inadmissible. It is no doubt very easy to blame the acts of an executive, 
but ve ry difficult to suggest the proper wedy at the moment; but after 
making all due allowance for the novelty and peculiaritics of the emer- 
gencies, we fear bot: rulers and ruled must claim the same immunity 
trom the criticism ef reason during the railway period, as they have long 
since deciied on mutually recognising in reference to their 
acts during the cholera season. ‘* Das geschah zur cholerazite,’—* That 
oceurred at the time of the cholera,” is a plea universally held good in jus- 
tification of any act of folly at the period. Perhaps the most remarkable 
phenomenon connected with railway speculation in Germany, was the 
absence of that strong, almost devotional credulity, which ruined and 
‘ omft rted the shareholder “umongst oursels 





schemes 





respective 
l 


ves and France, and has been 
erubalmed in the pregnaut expression of our neighbours, ** Je ne suis pas 
assez actionnaire pour cela,” as a formula for « xpressing a deficiency of 
faith. The less sanguine te mperament of the Teutonic race robbed their 
calculations of the delightful inspirations of commercial fervour, without, 
however, in any degree modifying the consequences of speculating; and 
the dreamy population having, under the influence of some fatuity, been 
really clinbing—whilst devoutly believing themselves but creeping— 
per a nme being in both cases identical, they at length discovered | 
with dismay the dizzy height they had so usaspiringly asce1 ded, anc e 
tempting depth to which their unwonted elevation srompied > nambgonm 
re-descend. The great body of the people live in such constant fear, | 
that they scarcely know how ‘to hop When the rural beggars of Aus 
tria represented to the paternal vovernment the w rong they obviously 
sustained through the opening of t , r 





he Nordbahn, and demanded 


. : . us a 
compensation for a sacriiice of vested 


‘ rights, that a portion of the plat- 
form in the metropolitan terminus might be railed off, and assigned them 
as a place for the exercise of their vocation, their application was nega- 
tived, if we may trust oar memory, on the ground oi this privilege hav- 
ing been already reserved, by royal charter, to the shareholders. Humanity 
compels us, however, to state, that the company seem to have paid some 
attention to the claims of the mendicants, as the rate of speed on the line 
is such as io inconvenience, as little as possible, those whose age and in- 
firmities forbid any very active exertion whilst appealing to th 
thies of their fellow men onthe road. The Kaiser Ferdinand Nordbahn 
has, probably for this reason, adopted a mean velocity of between 15 and 
16 English miles an hour, which caunot seriously interfere 
of the class to whom we allude. ‘ 


> sy inpa- 


with the rights 


Let us now proceed briefly io state the exact position in which railw: 
matters in Germany at present stand, and the 
has arisen; we shall then, we think, sce that great caution and some 
ability will be requisite, and sufficient, to extricate the financial world 
from its present embarrassmeut. 

If we inquire the amount of capital ilready invested in this class of 
ndustrial undertakings, we shall find, that during the last eizht years, a 
sum of £36,000,000 has been employed, in opening 3,880 miles of railway 
communication. Of this sum, somnewhat more than that has been f 

hed by the several governments, f 





nature of the crisis wh 


ure 

5 wthe coustruction of state lines. 
fhe sum still needed, within a period of five years, to meet the liabilities 
of lines 2,200 miles in extent, now in course of formation, is, in round 
£37,500,000. We thus arrive at « total of something less than 
£75,000,000 sterling, which within a period of thirteen years has been, 
or will be, converted into that species of public security which we call 


railway stock. We must farther bear in mind, that, of the sum of £37.- 








mimbe rs, 


900,000, one half is to be provided out of government funds; and, being! ( 


spread over a period of five years, would leave an annual sum of about 
£5,000,000 sterling, to be cas 


fereut states, and a like sum to be furnished by private capitalists. Let 
us now glance at the collective \ 
of the German States (ine 
that the number of inhabi 


but those | 
whose wretched circumstances seem to place them beyond the possibili- | 


‘y. We shall hereafter | 


:measures that daily emanated from the Prussian cabinet, | 


covered from the respective budgets of the dif- | 


population, budgets and national debts 
lusive, of course, of Austria), and we shall find| - 
tants is about 60,000,000; the annual state ex- 


Penditure, about £56,000,000 sterling, and the general funded debt of 
Germany may be set down approximately at about 1,000,000,000 of tha- 
lers, or £ 150,000,000 sterling. The bare consideration of these respec- 
tive items is suflicient to impress us with a sense of the magnitude of a 
crisis like the present, in a country where the monetary relations want 
that elasticity that r. sults from our banking system. But we are very far 
trom despondency, when we consider that the average rate of interest in 
Germany, on good landed security, is but 4 per cent., aud that the returns 
of railway profit on all the German lines, 19 in number, up to the close 
ot 1844, gave an average dividend of 44 per ceut. on the capital invested, 
with the gaius steadily increasing. 

If we now compare the results of railway enterprise in Germany with 
those observable in France and England, we shall find that the amount 
of capital needed to complete the undertakings which have obtained the 
sanction of the French Government, is within a fraction the same as that 
requisite in Germany; whilst the capital needed in the fatherland of 
Hudson, to complete the schemes projected prior to the commencement 
of the present year, displays an almost marvellous identity in amount. 
! Bat as regards England we shall have to recollect, that the sums already 





halt the whole estimated cost of the collective railway projects of Ger- 





many ; and that further, the expenditure requisite to realize the additional | 
schemes, on which the legal deposits had been made up to the 6th of | 
February ou the present year, would much more than double that | 
ainount. 


{ 
| expended in the construction of complete lines, exceed by about one- 
| 
| 


— 
FRENCH PROTEST AGAINST THE ABSORPTION | 
OF CRACOW, 

The Paris journal La France gives what it alleges to be the text of the pro- 


| 

| : weg 

test, written by M. Guizot and sent, in the name of the Kiug, to the three | 
epee 2?” — ‘ > ore as » aconine ha ;« sever ; bbe a¥ne | =P 9 ° ° ° 

| Northern powers, as they are called, against the absorption or “ annexa- | ang Mr. Simpson of Coteau da Lac, aceompanied him from the Province 


[t is a document of | pines s— 


i tion”? of Cracow, in violation of the treaty of 1815. 
| so much linportance, in its possible cousequences, that we have thought | 
| it worthy of translation, as follows:—Com mercial Advertiser. 
Paris, December 2, 1846. 
Sir :—* 
| The chargé d’ affaires of Austria has communicated to me a despatch 
} from Prince Metternich, announcing to the Government that the incor- | 
| poration into the empire of Austria of the free city and territory of Cra- | 
cow has been resolved on by the Courts of Vienna, Berliu aud St. Peters- 
| burgh, aud explaining the motives of this resolution. I send you a copy | 
of the despatch. I have laid it before the King, in lis Council. It has | 
j cunsed to the Government of the King a deep and painfal surpise. 
| We had received in February aud March, as in 1836 and 38, assurances 
that the occupation of Cracow by the troops of the three powers was a { 
measure exclusively military and not political; originating in necessity, 
and to terminate with that necessity 
| Nowitis alleged that a temporary occupation is not sufficient, and | 
| that the measure adopted by the three Courts is indispensable to the | 
| pernianent establishment of peace and order within their territories, con- 
| tinually disturbed by insurrectious of which Cracow had become the 
centre. But if the extinction of the little state of Cracow puts an enil to 
these disorders, it must follow that its independent existeuce was the sole 
or at least the chief cause of them. This supposition is inadmissible. 
The so often renewed fermentation in the ancient provinces of Poland 
had amore general cause—the scattered members ot a great state, which | 
had been violently destroyed, were yet struggling for existeuce. 
Treaties, which recognise such facts, do not cause the immediate dis- | 
appearance of the social wounds that result from them; time, equity, 
| kindness and along duration of good government can alone etiect this. 
for these are the only means which the civilization of Europe now 
's possible. : 





I The sovereigns and statesmen who formed the Conzress 
of Vienua were of this opinion. Th 





wished, even at the moment when 
all Europe sanctioned the partition of Poland, to give to the Polish na- 


‘| tion, and to the conscience of Europe, disturbed by that partition, a per- 


manent moral satisfaction. They opened before their Polish subjects a 
vista of melioration for the interior governinentof their couutry. Serious 
troubles may interrupt the course of this wi 
not cause 





e and generous policy , but 
its absolute abandonment. Nothing more endangers power | 
than its own admission that it cannot fulfil, even gradually and in the 
lapse of time, its own promises and the hopes which it has itself excited. | 
The destruction of the little state of Cracow may take from the insur- 
rectiona y spiritof Poland some incans 
aud even aggravate those seutime 
dertakings. 


of action, but it can also excite | 
uts which lead to such deplorable un- 
It weakens, throughout Europe, the principies of order and 
conservation, to the profit ouly of blind or hateful passions. 
| The ninth article of the treaty of Vienna imposes on the Republic of 
Cracow, the obligation to expel conspirators from her territory, and the 
three protecting powers undoubtedly have the right to insist on the fulfil- 
ment of this obligation. But were there, to this end, no other menns than 
abolition of the independence of that little state, and its own extinction ! | 
The narrow limits of the republic, the intense force of the three great | 
powers between whose dominious it was locked in (or wedged,) all in- 
duce the belief that means, « arefully devised, might have been sutlicient | 
to correct the evil, without resorting to extreme measures, Which suppress 
some dangers by often creating new ones, very often of the most serious 
kind. In any case, it was the incontestible right of a// the powers which | 
united in the treaty of Vienna to take part in deliberations and decisions 
atfecting the rep tblic of Cracow. 

If Prince Metternich asserts, in his despatch, that the three Courts had 
themselves created the little state of Cracow, and that they afterwards 
presented their private couvention to the Congress for registration, the 
Government of the King caunot adinit an assertion so foreign to the prin- 
ciples and even to the language of transactions which form the public 
right of Europe. Independent powers are never called on to register de- | 
liberations or acts adopted without their participation. 

As for what relates to Cracow and Poland, the sovereigns and states- 
en maintain that long discussions between the representatives of all the | 
powers preceded the conclusion of the special treaty of May 8. The | 
text itself of the treaty of Vienna shows that the fate of Polaud was de- 
cided by a European deliberation. 

The Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth articles determine the share of each of | 
the three powers in the territory of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw ; there | 
is not the slightest difference between these articles and those which 
give to Prussia part of the dominions of the King of Saxony. The foun- 
dation of the republic of Cracow is placed in the same rank with stipu- 
lations which created other states, and even the German contederation. 

The Government of the King, then only exercises un evident right, 
and at the same time fulfils an imperative duty, in solemnly protesting 
against the suppression of the republic of Cracow—an act in direct con- 
travention of the letter as well as the spirit of the treaty of Vienna. 

After those long and fearful agitations which have so shaken the peace 
of Europe, itis only by respect for treaties, and for the rights which | 
they secure, that peace can be muintained. No power can rcempt 
it se if Jrom the obligations of treatics ithout exempting all the others.— 
France has not set the example of such a blow at the policy of conservation 
and peace. ‘ 


| 


France has not torgotten what paintul sacrifices were im- 
posed on her by the treaties of 1815. 8 
authorizes her, by a just reciprocity, | 


interests. 


he might rejoice at an act which 
icneeforth to consult only her own 
And it is she that recails to the faithful observance of treaties 
powers which have derived from them the most precious benefits. It is 
she that interests herself above all for the maintenance of rights acquired, 
and for respect to the independence of states. 


o = . 
ARRIVAL OF HIS EXCELLENCY CAPTAIN 
CHARLES ELLIOT. | 
From the Bermuda Gazelle. 

The long and anxiously looked for ship the Mariner, in which it was 
known our newly appointed Governor, Captain Elliot, had embarked, 
made her appearance off these Islands on Thursday | ist, and the precon- 
certed Signal, announcing the circumstance, was soon after dlisplaye di at 
the several Signal Stations, making it kuown to the inhabitants generally. 
The wind being adverse to the Mariner’s coming up with the land in 
time to anchor that night, and it blowing too strong for the Steamer to 
take herin tow, she d t co ' tly reach Llrelaad Ishaad till the 
following day at noon, and then only with the aid of the Gleaner Steamer 
it having in the mean time become calm. C ; 
diate ly had with His Excellency, and his intention to land that afternoon, 
Without th customary £ urd of honour, & i 


mmmiunication being imme- 


. ~~ in con “uence of its being 
Christmas Day, becoming known, at three o’clock a number of persons, 
among whom were His Honour the Acting G vernor, the President, and 
several Members of the Council, the Attorney-General, the Hon. Sir W. 
H. Burn tby, sart., &c., bad assembled at the Ducking Stool to wel- 
; come his Excelleney. The Admir 
cellency, and which left the Mariner about half an hour before under a 
salute trom the Flag Ship, soon alter cume tothe shore, and is his Excel- 


le ney landed, another salute was fired from the same Ship. His Excel- 


Phe de spatch is addressed to the French Ambassador at Vienna. 


| oath of oftice. 


| were appended Ben Jonsou’s well known lines. 


i’s Barge, which contained His Ex- | 





lency immedi.t:ly went to Government House, where he took the cum 
tomary oaths, and entered ou his responsible office, aa Governor of the 
Colony. 

Mrs. Elliot, the Lady of His Excellency, two Sons and one Danghter, 
have accompanied His Excellency,—as also the Hon. Edmond H. Spring 
Rice, and Rev. H. B. Tristram. 

We were much pleased when we heard of the aafe arrival of His Ex- 
cellency Capt. Elliot, and we understand that though his passage to these 
Islands from England was a prolonged one, it was rather favourable as 
to weather. His Excellency and Family appeared to be in the enjoy- 
ment of good health. We sincerely trust that this blessing will continae 
to them during their stay amongst us, and that His Excellency’s Govern- 
ment of Bermuda may be one of prosperity and harmony ; and of perfect 
satisfaction to himself, and to Her Majesty. 

His Honour Lieut.-Colonel Hutchinson, we are much pleased to say, has 
given very general satisfaction during the short period he has administered 
the Government of the Colony. 

en 
ARRIVAL OF LORD ELGIN IN 
From the Montreal Herald. 

The following particalars relating to Lord Elgin’s arrival on Canadian 
soil, we copy from an extra issued from the oftice of the Philipsburgh 
Gleaner. We have been favoured besides, with a letter from a corres- 
pondent, who resides in that parctof the country, which we publish. His 
Lordslip, ailer speading a slort tame at Philipsburgh, proceeded to St. 
Johns, where he was again received with tokens of the loyalty and g ood 
wishes of the inhabitants. There he remained till after breakfast on 


CANADA. 


| Friday morning, when he started for Montreal, and crossing the river as 


high as possible, drove immediately to Monklands. Lord M. Kerr, the 
Hon. E. Lascelles and the Hou. A Egerton, are in his Lordship’s suite ; 


Lord Elgin, our new Governor General, will make his public entry 
iuto the city to-day. His Excellency will leave Monklands at one o'clock, 
P. M., and will meet and receive the address of the City Council at the 
St. Antoine Toll Gate, at half-past oue o’elock. Having made his entry 
into the seat of his Government, His Excellency will proceed to the 
Government Hlouse, where, with the usnal ceremonies, he will take his 
After that ceremony, His Excellency will receive the 
congratulatory address of the inhabitants of Montreal, adopted at the 
public meeting held on the 12th instant. The following is a programme 
of the procession. 








PROGRAMME 
For the formation of the National Societies and other Associated Bodies 
inking part in the public demonstration of welcome to His Bxcellency 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Elgin upon his eutry into the city of 

Moutreal. 

Grand Marshals, John Dyde, Esq., W. Ermatinger, Bsq. 

A Guard of honour will be stationed at Governmeut Hous 
The Fire Brigade will form next to the Guard of Honour or Military Dist 
may line the streets in extended order. 
The independ it Order of Odd Fellows, M. U. 
St. Andrew’s Society. 

German Society. 
and other French Canadian Socicties 
St. George's Nociety. 

St. Patrick's Society. 
A Guard of Honour. 
To the Editor of th Montreal ITerald. 

Str,—His Excellency Lord Elgin has just arrived at our village. ‘The 
inhabitants wished His Lordship’s cutry into the Province to be met with 
every proper demonstration, aud requested the Mayor and Co uci to 
prepare an address to be presented to lim, on his arrival. This was dove, 
and the reading of the address, and His Excellenes’s verbal reply are 
just concluded. As we have no short-hand writers in this ilk, 1 cannot 
furnish you with the exact words used by His Lordship. His answer 
was very beautifnl. Ue seemed moved, and spoke inad . heart-breath- 
ing, tremulous tone. Eis reply to that portion of the address relating to 
Lady Elgin, was nearly as follows: “ For the Countes lyin Loan as- 
sure you that, she will feel highly gratified atthe waru. mianner which ? 
[ have been greeted on my first entrance into this Province ; and I may 
svy that she has almost an heredi? try uiterest in the welfare of Canada.” 
He then closed his remarks by saying, “| cannot do better, gentlemen, 
than to reiterate the seutiments embodied in the last paragraph of your 
address,” which he read, commencing at, “ that we may lon 
His Lordship is a fine looking 

Lal 


St. Jean Buptiste 








ih enjoy , wet. 


man, somewhat older than 1 imagined 


His manners are very prepossessing. He is now chatting away, very 
atfably, with our notables. 
The Gleaner extra is just issned, containing theaddress, and asa the E 


press is waiting, I have only time to enclose an extra, and subscribe 


} myself, 


Your's truly, 
A Missisqvor Borperkt 





Philipsburgh, 28th J ry. 184i 

The whole to be formed im extended order, facing inwards, leaving 
ample space between the ranks for the passage of his Excellency and es 
cort. 


Ilis Hlonour the Mavor, accompanied by the Corporation, Trinity Board, 


| &c., having received His Excellency on his way from Mouklands, at the 


Barrier or City limits, will attend him to Government House. 

As His Excellency reaches and passes through the extended lines, they 
will countermarch inwards and follow in procession, after the coa@é ge, 
filing past Government House, and retiring in succession. 

‘The Societies and other bodies are requested to assemble at their pri- 
vate rendezvous, this day at 12 o’clock, to allow of their coming on the 
ground and taking up their position in rotation, according to the order de- 
tailed above, at halt-past 2 at the latest. 

The Marshals appointed by the ditfvrent bodies will communi 
the Grand Marshals for future instructions if necessary. 

GOD SAVE ‘THE QUEEN. 


~ 


ate with 


‘Tur Bisnor or Evy’s Suakspeare Porrrair.—We have seen tais pic- 
ture, und are prepossessed in favour of its venuineness. It is without the 
beard, closely resembling the engraving in the folio edition to which 

The painting is on a 
panel 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot 3$ inches, and when found was m an old 
ebony frame, covered with dirt, and disregarded. It was bought for a 
few shillings, solely on the ground of its likeness to Shakspeare. The 


' date and age (1603, mtat 39), serving to confirm this impression, were not 


discovered till afterwards; these are in the lett hand corner of the picture, 
at the top, inthe same position as they we in the portrait of Co 
Jansen, dated 1610.— The Builder. 

Expiostve Cortos 1s Saxony.—A letter from Dreaden states that the 
Saxon government has subjected the sal of explosive cotton to the same 
restrictions as apply to gunpowder. No sale can take place of the cotton, 


unless it be colonred a deep yellow. 


san 
ueuus 


Importation OF Eaos rrom Fraxce.—ln 1814, France 
200,000 eggs, of which Great Britain received 82,000,000. 
her own use about 9,300,000,000. In some of her departments rach indi- 
vidual consumes about 250 eggs a year. The total value of eggs con- 
sumed and exported is about L.2,000,000 per annum. 


exported 88,- 
She kept for 


We have just seen part of a cargo of locusts from Spain. It is the 
second cargo ever brought to this country; the first having come to the 
late Earl Spencer, the vreat breeder of short-horns. The nume would in- 
dicate that the article was the dried pestiferous insect we read of in 
Scripture. The article is a vegetable; in shape 
and substance resembling our largest gurden bean. The colour, how- 
ever, is dark-brown, with an oily preserved look; and it tastes sweet, 
something like the date. It is suid te be an excellent feeding for cattle, 
and sells at about the same price as oil-cake.—Ayr Advertiser. 


It is not so, however. 


Garpenixe.—I[t is a beautiful and touching remark of Sir William 
Temple, that “as certainly as we believe the Scripture 8, we must allow 
that God Almighty esteemed tue liie of aman ln a garden the happiest 
he conld give him, or else he would not have plac« ad Adam in that of 
Eden; it was the state of innocence a: d pleasures, and the life of hus- 
h guilt and labour !”" 


banlry and cities came after the tall, wut 

The Earl aud Countess of Shrewsbury are passing Christmas at Alton 
‘Towers, surrounded by a select circle of their friends. The noble coun- 
tess has just received, as a token of regard and affection, from the Em- 
ress of Russia, asplendid present, consisting of a massive gold chai 
pr KR pl { pres t ! ting { gold el ' 
bracelet, bearing her Majesty’s cipher, sasmounted by the inperial crown, 
in diamonds; the whole encireled by 


awreath of magnificent brilliants 
of great size and the purest water 
Hook, being proposed a member of the Phaenix Club, 1} 
they met.—‘ Every Saturday evening daring the winter 
never make a phoenix, for I ca’nt rise from the fire.’ 


» asked when 


— Then J shall 





February 6 
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“The Abbé Malot ex pressing a doubt to Richelieu how many masses would | Provinces—be it simple or federative. If any further changes or experi- 
save a soul, the cardinal ry ied.— Pho ! you are a blockhead ! as many as | ments are to be adopted, we certainly prefer colonial representation to a 
it would take suowballs to heat an oven.’ Ae ., | general or federative union—because one has a tendency to fuse and in- 
A merchant who had to sign the baptismal register of one of _ chil- corporate the colonies with the parent country; while the other will 
; eter Coule > any,’ Wi srceiving his error : : , 
filler ae t ie - Ag ec nag hie frinads. a create a separate and perhaps rival power which will lead to a speedy 
. bs = ‘ “ F § , : . ay, ee 4 » . i » 
The Eastern Counties and the Great Northern Railway Companies are | S°Verance of the mother from the children. 
about, conjointly, to erect two immense docks at Wisbeach, in connexion A more intimate connexion of the colonies with England is a thousand 
’ a, : 5 . P " : hegre , 
with theirlines there. One of the docks will cover an area of thirteen | times more feaseble now than ten years ago. Ocean Steam Navigation 
und the invention of the Magnetic Telegraph have done, and are doing 


acres. 
The trip from Halifax to Liverpool is less tedious and less 





At Jedburgh, lately, died James ITill, aged sixty-nine years, thirty-two 
of which he spent in the 32nd regiment of Foot. He nee the dangers | 
3 siege ‘sides skirmishe ithout number. 
of eleven general battles and sieges, be sides skirmishes wi er. | . a a - 
At Pampeluna he was the first to rise on the scaling-ladder, to surprise | ago, thanks to the steamers; while us soon as the lines are completed a 
| 


wonders. 
dangerous than the journey trom the Orkneys to London ahundred years 


the enemy. telegraphic message will fly from Lake Huron to the Atlantic in half an 
‘How long did Adam remain in Paradise before he sinned 7’ asked an Who then would think of separating from England at a moment 


eh i hour! 
ras be ha ‘ , uns ered | . 
Till he got a wile, answer | when science has done so much to perpetuate the union, and to render 


amiable cara sposa of her loving husband. 
the husband calmly. , ee: 
antic individual was aske > he showed grater attachment to 

odin peep ny ten figs wee, Rew peal. “It is,’ said he, ‘ be- General Taylor.—Both Houses of Congress have voted the thanks of 
cause Lam nearer her heart.’ the nation to General Taylor and the army under his command, for their 
A casino has been opened in Manchester, the fitting up of which cost | Fhe Takes of Gopecendtesives, 
£2000. The musical department is under the direction of Mr. H. Ald-| appended a qnalifieation, viz:—that it did not include in’ its 


4 ! however, 
Dug. 


it profitable and glorious ? 


gallant conduct in the Mexican war. 


approbation the conditions for the capitulation of Monterey — The Senate 


refused its concurrence to this censure, and pussed the following resolu- 


The correspondent of the Edinburgh Register states that two millions 


sterling would not cover the amouut expended in presents each New 
Year's Day in Paris. 

The iron mines of Gelliware, in the province of Nordland, the proper- 
ty of the late King of Sweden, were sold last month by auction to an Eng- 
lish company for a sui equal in Euglish money to £65,000 sterling. 


| tion, which was offered by Mr. Webster t— 
“That the thanks of Congress are due and are hereby tendered to Major 
General Zachary Taylor, and his officers and men, for the fortitude, skill, 
enterprise, and courage, which distinguished the late brilliant military 
. . ; . Se. ss > 7” 7 
Rubbers of whist are said to be of common occurrence in the carriages | operations upon the Rio Grande. 
on the Eastern Counties Railway, and uot uncommon on the Liverpool | 
and Manchester. 


Tux Water Li.y.—It isa marvel whence this perfect flower derives 


This passed unanimously ; butit waives the Monterey affair altogether, and 


leaves the General as well as the army withont thanks for that achieve- 


; : , et ; }ment. The plan of operations for the ensuing campaign is not yet divul- 
its loveliness and perfume, springing, as it does, frum the black mud over | The follow! Ssteciey, ddsionidiis ta wii audible) 

. if gm; : eo ; Cie ee ¢ conte aioe was 
which the river sleeps, and where lurk the slimy eel and speckled frog, | S&C: ie following, however, appes é I J 


and the mud turtle, whom continual washing caunot cleanse. It is the 
very same black mud out of which the yellow lily sucks its obscene lite 
and noisome odour. Thus we see, too, in the world, that some persons 
assimilate only what is ugly and evil from the same moral circumstances | i | ti ' ' 
which supply good and beautiful results—the fragrance of celestial | Pillow, were also there. Allidea of an attack upon San Luis Potosi seems 
flowers—to the daily life of others. —Margaret Fuller. | to be given up, and given up wisely as it appears to us, when, if the at- 
A Gastronomic Boqurt.—A Boguet d ‘Gibier monstre ala Soyer was | tack was successtul, no great end would be gained, and when there are 
forwarded from London to Paris on the 24st of December, by the well- | 5° many other objects of more importance at hand. The letters from the 
known gastronomic regenerator, M. Soyer, of the Reform Club, and pre- | army would seem to indicate that General Scott was about to take com- 
sented to the King and Queen of the French on the 24th, in the morning, | mand. Indeed, a writer in the New Orleans Bee, from Victoria, says po- 
at the palace of the Tuileries. The novel composition was about ten feet | Stuvely -— 
high, and wide iu proportion, The frame was richly covered with 
Christinas holly, lanrels, misletoe, and evergreen, witha great varicty ot | 
winter flowers. There were twe uiy-two head of game, consisting of 
larks, snipes, woodcocks, teal, French and English partridges, grouse, | sented in ‘my mind’s eye’ is Vera Cruz. It has been talked of very 
widgeon, wild ducks, blackcocks, pheasants, aleveret, a hare, and gold-) much by Gen. Taylor lately, aud some of his officers say he dreams of 
en plovers, arranged so as to develop and contrast artistically the varied | it. I believe I told you betore that he said, to the General Government, 
colours of the plumage, fur, and Howers. The interstices were lightly | that if they would send him 6000 troops to Tampico, he would march to 
filled with wheat and oats, the whole ornamented with tri-coloured rib- | that place with 4000 of those now in the field, and would, after adding 
bons. Weare told that the King and Queen were enchanted with the | them together, move on to and attack the city of Vera Cruz.” 
beauty of the composition, and sent it to the apartment of the Queen of the | 
Belgiane, who was equally delighted. The whole Royal Family were 
then summoned to do honour to the inventive genius of M. Soyer. 


Tue Posirioy or tHe Anwy.—General Taylor, with the main body of 
the army, was at Victoria, (Santander, ou the maps) January 7th, but 
whether ke was intending to stay there long or move on towards Tampi- 
co, we are not informed. Generals Twiggs, Patterson, Quitman, and 


“Gen. Scott has signified to Gen. Taylor his intention of taking com- 
mandoft this wing of the army, and I think he will move it on to Tam- 
pico, When he gets ready, and from there the only prominent place pre- 


The “ Union” says:— 


“Tt was (at Victoria) unofficially known that Gen. Scott was then in 
the country under orders from the Government. Gen Taylor would 
probably remain at Victoria until he should hear from General Scott, and 
determine what disposition to make of the troops.” 


Tue Privy Purse.—The salary attached to the appointment of keep- 
er of her Majesty’s privy purse is L.2000 per annum. Major-General Sir | 
Henry Wheatley, who is on the eve of retiring from that office in the 
Queen's household. to be suceeded by Mr. G. E. Anson, was keeper of the 
privy purse to his late Majesty William the Fourth. 

In the interior of a cod-fish, taken off the coast at Blackpool, was found 
a bottle, containing a letter, written by a “James Weirney,” 
ship Wisdcem. 


daily expecting reinforcements of volunteers, enough to give him 2,200 
mecnu,—not enough, it seems to us, for so advanced a post. But Gen. 
Wool isat Agua Nueva, 19 miles off, with 2,200 velunteers, having left, 
y,’’ sailing inthe | we see it stated, at Monclova 250 men,—and Gen. Butler is at Monterey, 
The bottle had been thrown overboard during a storin. in his rear, with full 8000, enough for Gen. Worth, considering the 
streagth of that position, to fall back upon, or enough, if desirable, to 


The Ifon. and Rey. G. Spenceer, brother of Earl Spencer, has joined the eu g 4 ; 
reinforce him against any moderate armament where he is. 


order cf the Passiouists, one of the severest in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Mr. Spencer will be employed as a missionary in England. 


Exch says positively — 





nge at New York on London, at 60 days, 106 
aL 


RENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1847. 


toria, will returu with the regular cavalry, and make his head quarters in 
this city. Thereis a road over the mountains from San Luis Potosi to 
Victoria, but only practicable for footmen and cavalry ; so that any de- 
inoustration that Santa Anna may make upon the troops in that quarter, 
must be without cunuon, lis best and most eflective arm.” 

It is clear, from the preparations we have been having in the North 
liere, as Well as from reports atthe South, that Vera Cruz is next to be 
the great object of attack, probably under the command ef General Scott. 


We are without any later intelligence from England. 
THE COLONIES. 
Mr. Howe's Letlers continue to occupy the attention of the colonial press. 


. ins | leans, from Old Point Comfort and New York, it is believed, will be at 
The first, which in 


theory and practice of that | the Island of Lobos, about 40 miles south of Tampico, where arrange- 
ments have tor some time been inaking for the purpose. General 'Tay- 
lor’s command, it is thought, willsoon remove from Victoria, and embark- 
ing at Tampico, join the main body at Lobos, where the whole expedi- 
tion will be organized, and every preparatory arrangement completed, 
and the whole then proceed in transperts to Vera Cruz. The landing it 


‘eat part relates to the 
mischevious anomaly, Responsible Government, has undergone a rigid 
scrutivy, more especially in Montreal, and the views and doctrines of its 
author shown to be singularly wild and dangerous. No argument, no | 
sophistry, no ulluring picture of a prosperous future, can reconcile such 
doctrines as Mr. Howe 


formed Briton. 


lays down to the mind of any loyal and well in- 
To the oft refuted absurdity, that a Governor must be | distance north of Vera Cruz, or at Anton Lizardo, south of that city, 
and about half way to Alvarado—and, once landed, we presume there 
will be little doubt of the capture of the city, as the foree that will then 
be under the orders of General Scott will be from 14 to 15,000 regulars 
and volunteers.— Ea press. 


answerable for his acts to the House of Assembly, we have nothing new 
to say; for it is clear that if accountable to a Colonial Parliament he can- | 
not be accountable at the same time to the Imperial Parliament or Goyern- 
ment. Ile would be in the position of a man serving two masters, and 
therefore would do his duty to neither. If the will of the House of 
Assembly is to be the rule of action for the Governor, what is to be done | 
when the views of that Assembly and the instructions from the home 
government ditfer ? 


Other accounts say that the threatened attack on Vera Cruz is a feint, 


the real point being Tuspan situated on the sea coast below ‘Tampico. 


| and threaten both Santa Anna’s rear aud the city of Mexico. 
The policy of the Imperial Government is always | 
supposed to be sanctioned by Parliament, because the government itself | the map, without taking into consideration the practicability of the 
is responsible to Parliament in everything except matters of prerogative | youte to be marched over, end the topographical difficulties that every- 
—anid even the royal prerogative and its exercise by the reigning sove- | 


where beset an army in such a country as the interior of Mexico. 
reign is a principle sanctioned by Parliament. 


In any flagrant abuse of | 
IMPROVEMENT IN DWELLING HOUSES. 


The Courier and Enquirer has lately occupied its columns in recom- 


the prerogative—an abuse that would amount to a violation of constitu- | 


tional principles—the ministry are held accountable as being the advisers | 


ef the crown. The Governor of a colony, then, is responsible to those who | mending the adoption of some improvements in dwellings for the lower 
avested him with power, aud if he do wrong, to them the complaint 
must be made. if the 
is to 


—that 


classes. We are glad to see this, as there is mach room fer improvement ; | 


converse of this rule were to be adopted | and an influential public journal could not more honourably employ itself ! 
| than our contemporary has done in this matter. 
But, however much reform may be lacked in the dwellings of the 


poor, it is equally requisite for those in a higher seale of society. 


say, if the will of the House of Assembly were to be 
his guide, that would amount to practical independence, and the colony 
When Mr. Pa- 


pineau and his partisans held their sway at Quebec, and moulded the 


would be no longer a colony but an independent state. A class 
| of houses is wanted for small and genteel families, such as can be let for 
then House of Assembly of Lower Canada to their own purposes, they $300 to $400 per annum; but such is the value of building lots in this 
declared it expedient that the Legislative Council, or second branch of the 

government, should be elective. 


city, that houses on the ordinary plan of construction cannot be built and 


To this daring and dangerous dogma, | let at such a price without loss to their owners New York is a great, | 
they brought over a large majority of the Assembly, and it was, if we re- populous and commercial city, rapidly increasing in size, wealth, and im- | 


collect aright, made a part of the notorious Ninety-two Resolutions. Now | portance; but it happens to be situated on a point, or extremity, of an 


if Mr. Howe's exposition of Responsible Government be true and well 


island of limited dimensions; and there is, consequently, au insufficient 
founded, the Governor at that period should have coincided with Mr. 


space lor its business and the number of its people. Hence the sapi 
Papineau, because he spoke the seutiments of the Assembly ; and, more- growth of Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Staten Islaud, Jersey city, &c., and | 
over, lent his assistance to perpetrate a great practical wrong, and an/ the emigration to the interior of the Island, if we may so express our- | 
open violation of a fundamental principle of the British constitution. | 
These points have been urged so often, that it is needless to dwell on | 
them now. 


selves, which is commonly called “going up town.’ These places as 


, fan, 
residences are pleasant and healthy, but they occupy much valuable time 


of the merchant and man of business in proceeding to them at night and 


; Phe leading feature of Mr. Howe's second letter—colonial representa- | returuing from them in the morning. Their distance, moreover, deprives | 
tion—has not these objections; and might, if adopted, yield good re- | many husbands and fathers of families of the comforts of a domestic meet- 
sults; it has, th refore, been received with more favour by the people | ing, as the dinner is frequently eaten in haste at an eating house, while | 
; ? tad . ly Ty ° ° . . . . . . 

in the colonics. The chief objection raised against it is, that it leads to 


the wife and children are taking their meal in solitude at home. 
further changes and experiments. 


It is 
such a system, nor to dwell 


In this objection we cordially unite, | not needful to point out the discomforts of 


because changes in the system of government are apt to be hazardous ; | upon its evils, for no well regulated family cirele is happy or complete | 
and because, Canada more espec ially, has had too many changes already. | until the head be present. 
It ic notorious that this journal has steadily opposed these changes—the 
union of the two provinces, the introduction of the system of Responsi- 


ble Government, &c.; nor shall we be more favourably inclined to the | adesideratam of some importance. 


Keeping in view those obvious premises it is apparent that any plan 
which can economize ground, and improve the constraction of buildings is 
If two hundred feet of superficial gur- | 


now much talked of change to a general union of the North American | face can be made to accommodate a greater number of families by con- 


General Worth continues at Saltillo with only 1200 regulars, bat was | 


It is not certain whether Gen. Taylor in person will go on to Tampico, | 
or return to Saltillo. A writer from that place, in the Alexandria Gazette, | 


“Gen. Taylor, after reconnoitring the country in the vicinity of Vie- | 


The rendezvous of the troops which have receutly sailed from New Or- | 


is said, can be made either at the mouth of the small river Anugua, a short | 


these statements, we apprehend, are made by persons who only look at | tye most resp 


| or invoiced as, “ corn-cob meal for cattle.” 


Th 
structing buildings on a new plan, than upon the old system of a house 
on cach lot, a great point is gained ; and that this can be done is well 
known to ail who have travelled and yisited European cities. The sys 
tem of flats—that is to say, a dwelling consisting of one or two parloura,a 
kitchen, and two or three bed rooms on the same floor, is constantly exem- 
plified in Edinburgh as well as in some of the Inns of Court in London, and 
the buildings in Paris. Some few years ago we recommended the adop- 
tion of this plan to an eminent builder in this city ; he made his calcula 
tions [and showed that an investment in such a case would yield ten oe 
twelve per cent, interest, besides being one of great public convenience, 
By taking any large block or square, piercing it in its centre, and taking 
five lots at each side, he exhibited the feasibility of erecting fortycight 
dwellings besides leaving room for a street to pass to them. These 
dwellings were to contain two parlours, three chambers and a kitchea, 
to be let at a rental of from $300 to $350 per annum, and to be very gem 
teel, comfortable, and well finished. The buildings were to be foer 
stories high. By this plan forty-eight families would be accommodated 
ou ten lots of ground. 


No one who has not resided in this description of dwelling can form 
| any idea of its comfort and convenience. The buildings are so large— 
resembling for instance, one of the wings of the City Hall—that all idea 
of several families being in the house is lost. There is one grand entrance 
to each tier of flats or dwellings, each having its own front door, knocker 
or bell and entrance hall. The moment the front door is passed, the re- 
sidence is as quiet and secluded as any private house whatever. The ad- 
vantage of having all the rooms on the same floor, especially the kitchen, 
is easily perceptible to any good housewife. One servant will do the 
work of two, and the saving in the victualling department when se im 
mediately under the eye of the mistress need not be dwelt upon. The 
massive walls of such buildings would render them cool in summer and 
warn in winter, end the happy introduction of the Croton water, and the 
growing use of water closets, are of inconceivable value. We will net 
proceed further with this subject to-day but hastily retracing the fore- 
going, give the following results 
Advantages of the Plan. 

By economizing the superficial surface in the lower part of the city, 
more dwellings will be obtained in a given space, and consequently the 
city will bear a larger amount of population. 

2. The seving of superticial surface will enable the landlord to let 
dwellings at a much lower rate to the tenant, who makes a correspond- 
ing saving’ thereby. 








3. The oecupant of a house will be nevrer his place of business, aad 
will save the lime consumed in going to aud coming from a more distant 
residence. 

4. A saving of fuel from the house being warm and well built will be 
effected. There will also be a saving in servants, as one on a flat will de 
the work of two in a two story basement house. The fatigue to delicate 
females, especially in warm weather, of ascending and descending stairs, 
| will be avoided ; and the happiness and manifold advantage of a more 
| frequent re-union between the head of the family and its other branches 
we have already pointed out. 





If the fourth story is found inconvenient 
for families from its elevation, it might be divided and let to single gen- 
| tlemen. 

We have some drafts aud plans which we caused to be made whee 
the matter was fresh in our iviuds some years ago, which we shall be hap- 
py to give to any person feeling an interest in the subject. 

| _—— 
“ALLEGED FRAUD IN INDIAN MEAL.” 

The Newark Advertiser of Monday contains the following notice :— 

“A sample of meal has been exhibited to us this morning as coming 
| from the New Branswick Landing Mills, which was evidently made by 
grinding the corn and cob together. The sample is said to have been 
taken from the lot ground at the above named mills, and shipped to the 
| order of Messrs. Woodhull & Minturn, in New York, for the European 
| market. Rumours have been abroad concerning a fraud of this sort for 
j some weeks, and the exhibition of the sample before us, together with 
| other testimony which we have received, make it an imperative publie 
duty to call public attention to the subject. This is due to the parties 
implicated, as well as to our State and the country at large, which would 
be disgraced by such a base attempt to defraud aud impose upon the peo- 
ple of another country. We trust the manufacturers, and the enterprise 
ing house in New York, will be able to satisfy the public mind on the 


| 


| subject, and put an end to the current statements to which we have 
} referred. The process of making this spurious meal is said to be this. 


After the corn and cob are ground together, the product is kiln-dried and 
then ground again, in order to make it resemble pure meal as nearly as 

possible. The sample may be seen at this office.” 
To this Messrs. Woodhull & Miaturu have replied in the following let- 

| ter :— 

) “ To the Editor of the Newark Daily Advertiser— 
A copy of your paper of Ist inst. has been sent us calling our attention 

to an article headed * Alleged Fraud in Indian Meal.’ 
| We were much surprised to read the article—Corn Cob Meal is used 
as animal food in some sections of this country extensively and is well 
| kuown,—there is no mystery about it, and those who have found a 


‘mare’s nest,’ could have had all the necessary information by preper 
From this point we are told the army will advance into the interior, | uquiry. ; ] y 
Many of | Cob Meal, and as such is patented in England by a party with whom we 
Many of } 


The article which is making in New Brunswick, is Corn 
{are connected. It is shipped as such to England, and consigned to one of 
ectable houses there, and openly exposed for olla in the mar- 


ket. Letters from the Hon. Henry a and other highly respectable 


| parties have been sent to the Pateutee who is now in England, highly re 
| commending the article of Corn Cob Meal as animal food. 


Your ob’t servants, 

New York, 2d Feb. 1846.” 
We can fully vouch for the high respectability of the house just named; 
and we are also aware that corn-cob meal, or fodder, is extensively used 


WOODHULL & MINTURN. 


| in this country for cattle ; but the article is certainly liable to be bought 


in England from the importers, and fraudulently retailed as genuine meal. 
To obviate this evil, until the people in Great Britain become better ac- 
qnuainted with corn meal and able to detect the imposition, it would be 
well for the exporters here to take care that such shipments be marked, 
Any imposition at this time 
would weaken the confidence of the British | in an article of the 


| utmost value, and which bids fair to become one of the most important ex- 


ports of the country. Could not the law offlour inspection be extended 
to Indian corn? -——- 
*,” Professor Hows will give his last reading from Shakspeare om 
We are happy agaiu to repeat the high gratification these 
Readings have afforded ; and we urge those who have not been present te 
avail themselves of this opportunity to pass a highly intellectual evening. 

* * The Earl of Elgin has arrived at Montreal, and was received with 


Tuesday next. 


| allthe honour due to his rank and to the eminent station to which her 


Majesty has been pleased to call him. Some particulars will be found ts 
avother column. 


We are also glad to announce the arrival of Captain Elliot at Bermuda, 


| who was immediately sworn into office and assumed the functions of his 


high station. Capt. Elliott is accompanied by his lady, and both are well 
remembered in this couutry, where they have many kind friends. 

* .° We beg to direct attention to a very interesting article in this day’s 
paper on the Ragged Schools, lately established in England. The Rail 
Road Mania in Germany, and the Freack Protest against the Absorption of 
Cracow, should not be overlooked. 


NEW WORKS. 
Library of Choice Reading.—* Mary Howitt’s Ballads, and othe 


Poems.” —Wiley and Putnam.—The kind, affectionate and Christian-like 
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poetry of Mary Howitt, is well known and appreciated in both hemi- 
spheres. There is no glare, no glitter, no astounding magniloquence to 
be found encumbering the purity of her nruse,—but nature in sweet sim- 
plicity arrayed, is ever ready to point a moral or adorn the tale. She is 
always graceful, earnest, and effective, where moral truth is the aim and 
use, which she reaches with quiet ease and good humour. We cannot com- 
mend too highly the present publication,and only hope that the read- 
ing world will relish“ Mary Howitt’s Ballads and other Poems” now for 
the first time put forth in a collected form. 

Library of American Books.—Supernaluralism of New England, by J. G. 
Whittier: Wiley and Putnam. 
present day, and the forced march of civilization, which we meet at 
every step, seeking to outstrip aud banish recollection of by gone times, 
we yet confess a lingering fondness for the beliefs of our fathers, even 
though contemned by many as keeping alive and fostering the remnants 
of ignorance (so called) and superstition. There is a spirit in these legends 
which to us nothing can destroy. We admit nearly all that can be said 
of modern improvement, yet still we love to linger among the tales of 
“ Goblin, Elf, and Fairy,” and, therefore, thank Mr. Whittier for his amus- 
ing volume. 

“ Twenty-siz Years of the Life of an Actor and Manager.” 
Courtney Wemyss. New York. 
vols. Mr. Wemyss has afforded ample materials in these volumes for the 
future historian of the Americun stage: he has also given us a piqvant and 


4, 


Published by Burgess and Stringer. 


agreeable addition to the anecdotical and personal characteristics of his- 
trionic life. <a 
THE DRAMA, 

Park Tuweatre.—The Italian troupe of dancers, consisting of Signora 
Cweca, Signorina Mantin, and Signor Morra, nade their first appearance 
in New York on Monday evening, and were received with great enthu- 
The reputation of these artistes had preceded them, in conse- 
quence of their success in Boston and Philadelphia. 


silusra. 


been first stamped by a Park audieuce rather than coufirmed by it, we | 


think that both the ¢roupe and Mr. Simpson would have been benefited. 
The Park must give the first stamp to its favourites. 
a long established prestige has secured to Old Drury. 
A new ballet Divertisement called Diana and Endymion was selected 
for their first appearance. The piece is without any definite plot, and in 
parts resembles the ballét arranged by Gabriel Ravel for the debut of 


Blangy. 


It is a privilege that 


A series of posés and brilliant pas atlurd, however, sufficient 


‘ 
i 


display for the extraordiuary powers of Signor Morra, and the scarcely 
less surprising development of the physique of Signora Ciocca; in this 
qualification she certainly far exceeds any danseuse we have yet had in | 
New York. The Signorais a beautifully formed woman, and exhibits in | 
all her movements, whether in pantomime or dancing, a rich abandon of 
style that has created a perfect furore in certain lovers of the ballét; we 
confess, however, that a more subdued style would be more in consonance 
with the taste of the fastidious attendants at the Park. 

Signora Ciocca is, however, an artiste of 10 common character. She is 

The 
school sbe has been educated in, is the Italian, which adimits of a display 


us agile ae a young Fawn, and geuerally as lithe and as graceful. 


that the severe taste of the French school will not permit. A similar 


criticismn may be applied to Signor Merra, who is absolutely astonishing 


in his surprising pirouettes, gyrations and boundings. He elicits by these 


feats the most rapturous applause. Signorina Mantin is a graceful, pleas- 


| 


ing dancer, subdued and modest, and has become a favourite simply by 


these qualities. 
On Wednesday Lov: I's ne w Comedy *“ Look before you Leap, or Woving 
} 


and Wedding,” was produced with the most marked success. Indeed such 
was the satisfaction of the audience that the principal characters in the piece 
were loudly called for, and the curtain rose to the final tabl au of the comedy 
for the performers tu returu their acknowledgements; a well merited and 
just tribute to the admirable mauner in which the leading members of the 
Park company had sustained their respective parts. We should be glad 
to see the talents of the real artists at the Park thus appreciated mure fre- 


quently. The pernicious star systein places the stock actor of experience 
and talent in a very unenviable situation at the Park. It is too frequeutly 
the case, that a mediocre star is converted into a false position of emi- 
nence over actors of experience and talent who are really proficients in 
their art. 

We cannot place this comedy of Mr. Loveli’s upon a par with his ex- 
quisite play, ‘The Wife’s Secret.” A good comedy is a rare production. 
We have had only one * School for Scandal” during a period now fast ap- 
proaching to a century. Mr. Lovell has proved, however, that he pos- 
sesses the elements of a comic writer—as comedy is understood in the 
present day. That is, he gives a natural, easy, and colloquial dialogue, a 
succession of agreeable incidents, and affords his characters, situations, 
and points, sufficiently striking to arrest attention. The plot of “Look 
before you Leap” is not particularly new either in its plot or characters. 
Mr. Oddington (Bass) a bachelor of the Pickwickian caste, whose peculiar 
whim is to consider himself infallible in his opinious—is a kind of as- 
le 
is discovered at Oxford, where he has gone to bring home three young col- 
legians who have just graduated, Brandon (Dyott), Rashleigh (Chan 
frau), and De Vere (Stark.) The latter two gentlemen are in love with 
Mr. Oddington’s nieces; the old gentleman, to test the sincerity of their 
affections—obtains from each of the young graduates a bond for five thou, 
sand pounds, to be forteited if they do not marry the particular niece they 
have declared to be the especial object of their choice. The scene is 
now transferred to London, where the “ wooing and weddings” terminate. 


sumed or real guardian to all the younger portion of the characters. 


Rashleigh, who is at the opening of the piece affianced to Claribel, (Mrs. 
Sutherland), transfers his affections to Mary (Miss Kate Horn), and De 
- Vere undergoes a similar change in his feelings—which are entangled by 
the charms of the dashing Claribel. 
There are two under plots arising froma Miss Brown, or rather Mrs, 
Green (Mrs. Vernon), a sister of Oddington’s, whe arrives from America 


after an absence from England of thirty years, under the assumed name 


of Brown; she is determin« d to test her brother’s character, and finally 


coaxes the old bachelor into a promise of marriage; Rashleigh and De- 


vere overhear the proposals, xact from Oddington a similar 


Notwithstanding the utilitarianism of the 


| 
| 


By Thomas | 


Had that success | 


| 
} 


_ She Albion. 





Mr. Bass has conceived the character of Oddington, in his richest vein 
of sterling comic humour; it is a finished portrait of the eccentric old 


| English gentleman, not overwrought, and beaming with a breadth of 


humour, absolutely refreshing. Mr. Barrett is not behind him in his 
| admirable delineation of the facetious Jack Spriggs; it is the most per- 
‘fect bit of quaint original humour we have seen from Mr. Barrett for 
j|many aday. Fisher makes the most of Tom Tilley—where does he fail 
‘when his author affords materials? Dyott is gentlemanly and impres- 


| sive in Young Brandon, and Chantrau and Stark, are quiet and respect- | 


| able in the Young Graduates. Hardman is a sort of incubus in the co- 
| medy, as rendered by the author, and Mr. Sutherland’s hard, stilted style, 
does not redeem the part from its offensiveness. Glerious Mrs. Vernon 
is quite in clover, in Miss Brown; she plays her pranks on her Bachelor 

Brother, in the true vein of genuine comedy. 
throughout. 


It is a rich personation 
Mrs. Hunt is exceedingly naive and charming in Fanny 
| Hardinan ; it is one of her delicious bits of comic acting, for which she has 
| acquired a well deserved reputation. Mrs. Abbott is delicately natural 
| in the interesting Elinor Mortimer—and the Misses Oddington are re- 
‘ppectably filled by Mrs. Sutnerland and Miss Kate Horn. Mrs. Dyott 
| kus but little to do as Mrs. Noggs, but that little is done judiciously and 
| well, as all parts invariably are, by this excellent actress. 


As a whole, we have seldom seen a piece better performed by the stuck 
jcompany. It will doubtless have a run. 

| Bowery Tueatre.—The opera of Cinderella has been produced in 
} 


splendid style for the purpose of iutroducing Miss Mary Taylor as the 
Heroiue. 


jtect. The excellence of Miss Taylor’s Cinderella is well known; she has 
| lost none of her attractions. The other parts were extremely well cast, 
' 


) ane 
| 
| 


! 


l the piece promises to have a long run. 
We are happy to be able to announce that the Keans commence an en- 


agement at the Park on Monday next. They open in Richard Third. 


g 
Otympic Tueatre.—A new burlesque, founded on Romee and Juliet, 
| was produced on Wednesday, for Miss Cruise’s (Mrs. Cowell) benefit 
with complete success. 
| We have little respect for these desecrations of Shakspeare, but we are 
bound to acknowledge that Mr. Cowell has concocted a very laughable 
| melange from the text of the great poet. The principal scenes are most 
| ludicrously preserved ; and the dialogue has poiut and wit—so far all the 
purposes of a good burlesque are answered. There isan occasional breadth 
in the jokes, however, better suited to the meridian ofa London audience. 
| than for a New York one, which the author would do well to amend in 


| his next effort. 


The acting of Walcot, as the “ Italian Maid,” is certainly one of the rich- 
est pieces of burlesque drollery we have seen: it is played in suber ear- 
j nest, as these things should be. His falsetto singing is also admirably 
Miss Cruise is the Romeo ; Conover as Mercutio ; Nickenson as 
| Capulet; Mrs. W. Isherwood as the Nurse; and Everard as the fat apothe- 
leary; al 


| 


| good, 


| aid the piece by their “exqnisite foolery.” It will becoine a 
We perceive that Walcott’s benefit is fixed 
Ife takes a high flight for the Olympic, giving The 


School for Scandal, and The Barber of Seville. 


stock piece at the Olympic. 
for Tuesday next. 


house, 


| QOpyatuam Tueatre.—A succession of excellent houses attesis the con- 
tinued popularity of this favourite establishment. 


Greenwicu Tueatre.—Mr. Drew, the former Treasurer at Niblo’s, has 
become the lessee of this theatre. The stage aud acting managements are 
\intrusted to Messrs. Fredericks and H. P. Grattan. The house will be 
| re-opened on Monday night with Miss Stetson, the late debutante at the 
Park, who is engaged for around of characters. We understand that an 
efficient stock commany is engaged. The theatre has undergone an ent 
tire re-embellishiment ; and we sincerely trust that the new lessee may be 
encouraged in his experiment. — 

ELOCUTIONARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr. Jxo. W. S. Hows will give the fourth and lastof his course of Elo- 
cutionary Illustrations, at the Lecture Room, Society a on T'ues- 
day Evening next, February 9th, 1847; consisting ofa miscel 
lection from various authors. 


a 





re ee no 64. d8 sss 554550 c0<e00 Leigh Hunt. 
Antiquity of Freedom........------------ W. C. Bryant. 
Mark Angony’s Oration..........-.--.---. Shakspeare. 
Whip poor Will.........----...---------- Geo. I. Morris. 
Pty NEN so 6:00 nd eke bosses once utes Halleck. 
| The Dream of Fugene Aram......-.--.---- Hood. 
Seven Ages of Man.........---------+---- Shakspeare. 
| Mr. WILLIAM W. SEYMOUR will recite 
The Dying Aichymist...............-.....N. P. Willis. 
‘The Song of the Shirt”... ........ 2.4. -- Hood. 


By particular request, Mr. Hows will give, asa specimen of Biblical read- 
¢ ° 7” - e . re 
ing, * The Parable of the Prodigal Son.” 


To commence at half-past 7 o’clock. Tickets Fifty cents. 





OSEPH GILLOTT?’s STEEL PENS.—UHENRY JESSOP, 9! John street, has 
on band and is constantly receiving fresh supplies of the above well known Pens, ot 
escription, on cards and in boxes oj one gross each, which he offers to the tra e@ 
| on moderate terms. 

For free, light handwriting, the Croton Pen is recommended as superior to any yet 
| offered. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained fromthe Court of Chancery of the 
| Stateof New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually 
| restraining him (the defendant) {rom making or offering for sale, any Pens with the naine 
| or trade marks of Mr. Gillott, 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
wery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Giliow’s name or 
trade marks. 

Canava dealers will at all times find a good assortmeat for sale by 

feb 6—1f. JAMES FOX, Montrea!. 
i OWELL'’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.-The great saving of time and la 

bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modetn inven- 


tions, being ef the utmost importance to th tlready engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business. 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the pring iples of the old way 
all kinds of hides ani skins may be tarned not only so as o produce a superior article « 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour 
| besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 
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Mr. Hunt is the Prince, a part he has sustained with great ef. | 
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scribers. P 


partnership of PRIME, WARD, & KING is th 


f is day dissoly: 
The outstanding business of the firm wil! Bye ty 


1 be liquidated by the sub- 


JAMES G KING 
EDWARD PRIME, 

SAMUEL WARD 
DEAN oman 

; — , : tCH’D GRACIE KING. 
N. B.—The office of PRIME, W ARD & KING is removes! to No. 18 and 20 oo 
Exchange Hanover street, where their concerns will be liquidated by JAMES G. KING 
and EDWARD PRIME, who have been duly appointed for that purpose. 
New York, January 25, 1847. 


OTICE. . Referring to the above notice—the subscribers will continue the business. 
so far asitmey be committed to theim—underx the firm of JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
AMES WG. KING 
DENNING DUER, 
: ARCHW’D GRACIE KING. 
No. 8 Merchants’ Exchange, Wall-st. jan 30—4t. 








New York, January 25, 1547. 
Notice. The cogertnershlp of PRIME, WARD & KING is this day dissolved by 
« ) ena consent. The outstanding business of the firm will be iiquidated by the sub- 
scripers 


New York, January 25th, 1£47, 
JAMES G,. KING. 
EDWARD PRIME, 
SAMUEL WARD, 
DENNING DUER, 
ARCH’D. GRACIE KING. 

The subscribers have this day formed a co- 


: arwership, ler 
WARD & CO, and will continue PING BTOCQ Ge Cem of PRIME, 


the BANKING, STOCK, & EXC y TSI- 
NESS, at the office of the late firm, No. 54 Wal! pn on © Se ae oe 
New York, January 25th, 1847. 
JOHN WARD, of the 
EDWARD PRIME, 
SAMUEL WARD, 


firm of John Ward & Co. 
; of the late firm of Prime, Ward & King. 
jan 3—4 


G. W. DAVIS, 
H. B. M. VICE CONSUL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


ATIONAI LOAN FUND LIFE ASSU 
DON.--* A Savings Bank jor the c 





3 jan S—th 
NC cect 2 
ISSURANCE SOCIETY OF LON. 
benefit of the Widow and ihe Orphan.” (Em- 
powered by Actot Parliament.) Capital £500,000 sietiing, or S2 Be- 
sides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. George-street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Di- 
recto'sin Loudon. Physiclan—J. E}liotson, M.D., F.R.S. Actuary—W. 8. B. Wood. 
mquee. Esq., F.R eo Secretary—F. F. Camroux, Esq. ' 
18 institution embraces importantand substantiol advantaves with res i 
surance and deierred aunuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the pee eg bey ten 
without expense or forieiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid; also the 
option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other ‘conveni- 
ences Or necessity. 
a for er of years at the lowest possible rates. 
ersons insured tor sife, can, at once, borrow halt amoust of anuual premij 
five successive years, on their own note and deposii of policy. oe prone er 
Part of the Capital is perm nently invesied in the United States, in the names of three 
of the Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case ot disputed 
claims (should any such arise) or otherwise. 
he payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a iriding advance upon the an- 
nual rate. “ : 
No charge tor stamp duty. 
Thirty days allowed alter each payimen 
policy. 


of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 
cesediling leave extensive and ijberal, and extra premiums onthe meet moderate 
scale. 

Division of Profits.—The remarkably success and increased 
bas enabled the Directors, atthe last an: 
rying from 33 to 45 per cen 
“United States Board of Local D Chief 

United es Board of Local Directors —(Chief Office for America, 74 Wall-st)—™ 
York—Jacob Harvey, Esq , Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq.. Jonathau Ges — 
James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., Gorbam A. 
he hay age Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Vau Hook, Esy., and C. Edward Ha- 
bicht, Nsq. 

Philadclphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esg., George 3ri 
Esq.. Wiliam Jones, Esq. ' sg as Tats, Geonge, Gig Gentes 

Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Di. J. HW. McCulloh. 

J. Leamier Starr, Geveral Agent. and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Account. 
ont pe tama > deg A. Colonies. : 

Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 110 Bleecker-et.: . 
Hack, M. D., 101 Franklin st; 8.8. Keene, MD. 200 Fourih-sta ent Slexander B. 
(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowe ry 
Fee paid by the Society.) 

Manding Counsel—Witiham Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 

Bankers— tbe Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor—Joliu Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st 

Cushier—UHenry E. Cudlip, Esq. 

An actin res; ect toin-uiance for lives for the benefit of 
Legislature o: New York, ist April, 1840, 


: 3 pros erity of the Society 
1uaAl iuVestigation, to deciare a tourth bonus, va- 
on the premiums paid on eack policy elected on the profit 


* 
te 


atS o'clock, P.M. daily. 


married womea, passed by the 





mphiets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agen's, &« 
fice 74 Wall-st, 184 Bowery, or from either of the 
States, and Brisuish North American Colonies. 
7 ‘ 
I 


*., Obtained at the Chief 
throughout the United 


Awents 
Thu 





J EANDER STARK, General Agent 
" tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonic 
New York, January 30, 1547 : Colonies. 
‘ lata atc a ne 
M Rh. JOHN W. 8. HOWS, Protessor of Elecution in Col: 2 College, will take a 


liinited number of p 


vale pupis during the wintey. For terms, &. appiy w Mr 
Hows, 476 Broome street , PP ‘{ 


sept 26—tf, 


& Co., Type Founders, 





¥PE AT REDUCED PRICUES.—GEORGE BRUCE 

at No. i8 Chambers street, New York, bave on hand an assortment of their weld 
known Printing Types, Ornaments, Borders, Rules, etc., 0} the best metal and most ace 
curate workmanship, which they will sell at low prices tor cash, 
for approved paper at s!x months. 
Pica at...cors. 


and at the tollowing 



















} Minion........ sassscecereces seseee Dd Cents 
Small Pica. POORDET Clb icsscccsccccscccces . 
Long Prim EE 65040A08s0nees 
Bou' geois. pu EE, EES 6 5AGh x dW ds0-4006s66400%enebeneuen 
Brevi ccccccccccccccecccsccocneves 46 cents | Ornamental letter ia proportion, 


Also, Printing Presses of all sizes and descripiions, Ink, Bronzes, Cases, Galleys 
Wood Types, Chases, Brass Rule, Composing Sticks ! generally every kind 
Printing material, Ruggles’s new Printing Engine, price $425, which will give 1000 im- 
pressious of cap iolio inan hour; Card Press, price $140, 0n which a pack can be printed 
in a minute; a Sheet Caid Cutter, price $40; a Paper Cutter, for printers or book bin- 
deis, price $63, 

Orders promptly executed. 

ev The type on which this pa 

jan 23—St. 





per is printed ie from the above foundry. 








ee 


DR. HALLOWELL, 
LATE OF KINGSTON, UPPER CANADA, 


453 Heusten, corner of Mercer street, next St. Thomas’? Church, 
dec 12—6t 
EAR’S OIL.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair. ©: all the preparations for the 
hair or whiskers nothing equals the Oil prepared (rom Bear's Grease. In most in- 
stances it restores the bair to the bald, and will effectually rve it trom falling off, in 
any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir hum- 
phrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear's Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered forthe preservation of the beir, or restoring it when bald. 
The subscriber has spared no expense in getting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its high per- 
furne, renders it inv ispensable tor the toilet and dressing-room of all, 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Draggist and Chemist, (successor to A. B. 
Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers sirect. In boivles, 50 cents for large, 
25 cents for smail. sept 19—Sm 





SIGHT KES LORED, and inflammation of theeyes cured by ihe Roman Eye Balsam 
~—O aspecific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are sutfering from weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as Lodeprive them of ali the enjoyment of life, 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time he completely cured, and their ce restored io their natural brightness, by usin 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is noarticle prepared that is so immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness Of the eye that can be cured withoutau operation will yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
sight by a iew applications of this valuable Balsam, atter other means have failed to give 
them relief. In small jars, pric» 25 cents. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JCHUNSON, Dragyist, 273 
ber street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) 


ableDruyvisis ip the United States. 
LAM. AGENCY IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, & WALES.— 
THOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall Place, New York City, Alorney and Counsellor 
at Law ad Solicitor in Chancery, &c., begs to inform Europeans, their cescendants, and 
others interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to any motters that may be 
intrusied to him relaing 10 property, estates, debts, &c.; or to any legal business neces- 
sary to he transacted in Enyiand, treland, Scotland, and Wales. Arrangements of an 
extensive and peculiar kind jastcompleted by T. W., will ensure that the business with 
which he may be tavoured will be conducted with energy and despatch in all the prin. 
cipal towns of the United Kingdom 








73 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
Soild also by the mos’ respect- 
septig m. 








t 





thomas Warner bas Leen honoured by the permiss of the following eminent and 
stingaished gentlemen to reter to them as to his character and ponsibiity Anthony 
B -rciay, Bsq., Hritish Consul, &e., New York City; The Hon. W. HU. Seward, Ex Goe 
vernor of New Xork; the Hon Jolin W. Edmonds Circuit Jadve of the first cireuit. ke 
New York city; Hoo. A. H. Mickie, Muyor of the Cit New Yorkg; Hon. F. A. Tall: 
u ge, Ex-Recorder of N York ¢ y, and meml ( let; George W. 
Matsetl, Esq., Chiet of Poi of the Ciy of New k,; and M Jessopp & Son 
lee] manulact rs, New I ! Shefield, Eng lan jan 2 a, . 
BRITISH AND NORTII AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHII'sS of Lom 10n8 
and 440 horse powe t 
Under rau witb ‘ ality. 
flivern 4 Ryrie 
Caledonia, ‘ . 
Bri i, 
Cambri ‘ Jackins 
Acu . . Tisom 
Will seal from Liverpo t Halil a , 
FRU! ;OsSTO i oL 
? nia, on ist F y, 184 ti ‘ ry, 1947 
Cam é iwi M r . i 1 1847. 
Lliber Ist A i it h, 1347. 
Passware ney. From Bost $ italian, $20, 
These ships y ex t “ (or. 
v le ye eceive "2 
J ie ‘ 0 
? his A de ARNDI 
' fu ad mtot } Rosion, a con- 
t ha en entered ' t) line Leww eea 
Livery i New Yort ect Th mm 6 »w being be ilt, 
and early oext year due i tart cater ¢ e 
n miract. The steamers will sail every it nibs, and eve 
ortnighe ct @ the otker four months in u between Liver- 
pool am! Haiilax and Bostoo, and beiweenu Liverpool i New \ 
oes 
= _- 
PUHRKLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MOKNING, Le No. 3 Barclay street, 


> 


New Vori,by J. S. BAKTLETT, .D 
he same day to ali parts of the continent. 


sole propr », warded by the mails 


